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A Few of Our Many 


Book Bargains 


(READ OUR CATALOGS) 


MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. As repre- 
sented in the pictures and engravings of the time. By Dr. Oskar Fischel and 
Max von Boehn. Translated by M. Edwardes. With an introduction by Grace 
Rhys, 1790-1878. Profusely illustrated with several hundred illustrations, many 
in color. 3 vols. Bound in decorated cloth. London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 1909. 

Published price, $7.50 net. Our special price, $4.50 


There is always interest in costumes, manners, and customs. The text in 
these volumes is readable, and they can also be used in a practical way. It is 
surprising to note the similarity between some of the dress of to-day and that 
of a hundred years ago. The set will be found of interest and value to every 
public library. 

We have sold this book to Dressmakers and Milliners, who have found it of 
use in their business. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. By G. E. Mitton. With 32 full-page illustrations in 
color, with map. 8vo. 214 pp. Published by Adams and Charles Black. 
Express Paid. $1.50 

This book has chapters on the Dual Monarchy, The Making of Modern 
Austria, The Emperor, The Country of Hungary, The People. It gives a short, 
concise history of the relations between Austria and Hungary, and how the Dual 
Monarchy was formed and is now governed. It also states concisely the rela- 
tions this country bears to Germany and the surrounding states. It also gives 
fine descriptions of the Austrian Danube, Vienna to Budapest, and the Danube 


below Budapest, Bohemia and other lands, The Mountain Passes, The Dolomites, 
Transylvania and Galicia. 


STEDMAN, EDMUND CLARENCE, Life and Letters. By Laura Stedman 
and Dr. George M. Gould. 2 large oct. volumes. Over 1200 pp. New York, 
1910. This work has been called unquestionably the finest piece of American 
Biography in recent years. It is beautifully printed. 


Published price, $7.50 net. $3.75 


SOME OLD FLEMISH TOWNS. Written and pictured by George Wharton 
Edwards. Oct. 325 pp. With 36 illustrations. Contains chapters on Ypres, 
Dixmude, Douai and Lille, Bruges and Damme, Ghent, Louvain and other 
Flemish towns of special interest at this time. 

Published price, $4.00 net. $2.00 


“I am always interested in your Catalogs. They are the best printed and the 
prices as a whole the most reasonable of any I receive.” 


—From a prominent College Professor. 


The H. R. Huntting Co. 
Booksellers and Publi: vers 
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SINCE 1899 BY ALFRED HAPNOR 


BRANCHES 


LEIPZIG. Hospital Str 10 
LONOON, 2 Star Yard. Carey St. WC 
PARIS, '6 Rue de Conde 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


BOOKS; AND) PEAMODICALS; 
New AND SECOND-HAND 
ISI-155 West25tH Street 


New Yorn« 


We have a stock of new and second hand books of about 300,000 volumes, including 
about four hundred complete sets of foreign and domestic periodicals, a list of which 
is appearing in the Library Journal 

Librarians are cordially invited to examine this large stock when in New York 
and to look over the organization of the business; those who have not dealt with us may 
find it advantageous to communicate with us. 

The list given below will be continued in the next number. 
Prices quoted upon request. 


LIST OF PERIODICALS (Continued from Library Journal, November, 19/4) 


Journal fiir praktische Chemie, 108 vols. New Series Vols. 1-86, with General Indices, 196 vols. bound 


im 66, 1834-1912, % leather 
Journal fur Landwirtschaft, Vols. 17-41, supplements to vols. 17, 20, 27, 20, 30, 1869-93, leather. 
Kartell Jahrbuch, Vols. 1 and 2, 1910-11 
The Kindergarten, Vols. 2-14, 16-19, 1890-1902, 1904-07, cloth and ™% leather (Vols. 5, 7 and 13 lack 
title page and index.) 
Kledderadate: h, Vols. 1-27 bound in 17, 1848-74, 4to, cloth 
Klinik fur psychische u. nervose Krankheiten, Vols. 1-7, 1906-12 
Klinische Monatsblatter f. Augenheilkunde, Vols, 1-42, 1863-1904 (boards and '% cloth). 
Klio; Beitraege zur alten Geschichte, Vols. 1-12; Beihefte 1-10, bound in 15 vols. 1g0t-12, '4 mor, 
Kommunales Jahrbuch. year 1-3, bound in 4 vols. 1908-10, 42 mor 


Kunst fir Alle, Vols. 1-12, 1885-190 

Kunst unserer Zeit, Vols. 9-13, 1808-1902, 4to, 2 mor 

Kunstwart, Year 15 to 23, 190 Bound in 16 vols. cloth and ™% parchment, 

Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher, Vols. 9-14 and supplements, 1880-85, %% leather (Vol, XI lacks 
Suppl. 1 

Leiden-Annalen der Sternwarte, Vols. 1-8, 1868-1902, 4to, cloth. 

Leipziger Studien zur classischen Phililogie, Vols. 1-4, 1879-81. 

The Librarian and Book World, Vol. 1, toro. 

Library Association of the United Kingdom, complete set 1877-1907, 32 vols., cloth, cloth, ™% roan 

Library Journal, Vols. 1-38, with General [Index to 1-22, 1877 (Vols s, ™ mor., balance unbd.) 


Library Journal, another set, vols 1 few Nos. and I. 1877-191 
Library Notes, Vols. 1-4, 1886-98, in 2 vols. '4 mor., 4 unbd.) 
Lick Observatory Publications, Vols, 1-6, 1887-1903 
Linnaea, Vols. 1-28, 31, 1826-56 and 18s9, various bindings. 
Literarisches Centralblatt, Year 1866 to 1803, 4to. bds 
Literarisches Echo, Vols. 1-13, 1808-ro1t, % cloth. 
Literaturblatt far German. u. Roman. Philologie, Vols. 1-31, 1880-r1gro. 
$7-62, 1777-80, 4to, mor. and calf. 


Liovd’s Evening Post and British Chronicle, Vols. 1-10, 41-46, 175 2, ‘ 
Lumiere Electrique, 53 vols. with Index to Vols. 1-10, 1880-94, 2 leather. 
Magazine of American History, Vols. 1-26, 1877-02 (Vols. 1-10, % mor., balance unbd.) 
Malakozoologische Blatter, Vols. 1-23, 1854-76, calf 

Marcellia, Rivista di Cecidologia, Vols. 1-11 bound in 6, 1902-12, buckram. 

lournal of the Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, 1887 to 1903, 7 vols, cloth. 
Martens’ Recueil et Nouveau Recueil de traites d’alliance, Complete set, 1817-1911, cloth 
Mathematical Monthly, 3 vols., 1859-61, % mor. 

Mathematische Annalen, Vols. 1-74, with General Index to 1-50, 1869-1913, buckram 

Mathemat. u. Naturwiss. Berichte aus Ungarn, Vols. 1-9, 16-23, 1883-92, 1899-1906, 


Medical Record, Vols. 1-46, 1866-94, cloth, 
Medical Society of London: Proceedings and Transactions, Vols. 1-31, 1872-1908, cloth. 
Medizinisch-Naturwissenschaftl. Archiv, Vols. 1 and 2, 1908-10 

ieil de mythologie, Vols. 1 , 1878-1901, folio, % cloth. 


"Academie Royale de Medecine, Vols. 1-29, 1828-70, 4to, % leather. 

"Academie des Sciences de Dijon, 2nd sries, Vols. 1-11, 1852-64. 

» la Societe des Antiquaires du Nord for 1836 to 1860, N, S. 1866-1888, partly bound 
1 Soc. d’histoire naturelle de Strassbourg, Vols. 1-3, 1830-42, 4to. 

1 Societe de Physique de Geneve, Vols. 1-35, 1821-1907, 4to, boards. 


la Societe Zoologique de France, Vols. 1-22, 1888-1909, 42 mor. 
before the Anthropolog. Society of London, 3 vols., 1865-70, cloth. 
poudres et salpetres, fols, 1-12 1882-1904, ! mor. 
orie deseritt. della carta geolog. d'Italia, Vols. 1-10, 1886-1900, (Vol. 3 lacks maps.) 
hants’ Magazine and Commercial Review, Vols. 1-6, 1839-42, roan. 
Metallurgie, ols. 1 1904-1908 
Metaphysical Magazine, Vols. 122, 159 1908, cloth 
Microscopica rnal and Structural Record, 2 vols., Transactions of the Microscopical Society of 
I lon, 3 vols., r841-s2, % mor 


Lon 
The Microscope, Vols. 2-12, N. S. Vols. 1-5, 1882-97. 
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G. E. STECHERT & CO. (Continued) 


Mineral Industry, Vols. 1-13, 1803-1905, cloth 
Mineralog. u. Petrograph. Mitteilungen ed. Tschermak, N. S. Vols 2 with Index 1 


2 mor. 
Mitteilungen der K. K Geograph. Gesellschaft, Vols. 1-0, 1857 . cloth 
Mitteilungen zur Geschichte der Medizin, Vols 12, 902-13, buckrar 
Mitteilungen fur Geschichte u. Altert nde von Erfurt, Parts i 8 
Mitteilungen aus d. zoolog. Statior Vols. 1-7, 1879-87, r 
Mnemosyne; Tijdschrift voor class " vols, 2d series, Vols ; . 
Modern Language Associ Publications, Vols 22 XS 
Modern Language Notes, 26, 188 911, 4to, boards and unbd 
Modern Language Teaching, Vols , 19 
Modern Philology, Vols. 1-5, 1903-1908 
Monatshefte fur Math ik u. Physik, Vols. 1-23, 188 y12, | kratr 
Monde Economique, 3, ISQI-1903, 4to, roan 
The Monist, \ 1 , I8Q0-190 
Moniteur des Architectes, New Series, Vols. 1-12, 18 8, tolho, 2» mor 
Moniteur Scientifique, Vols 20, 1857-78, gto, cloth 
Monthly Microscopical bd. in 1869 , clot 
Monumenti inediti, p di correspondenza archeolog Vols 3, Ry 
Morpholog, Arbeiten, vols mor 
Morpholog. Jahrbuch, Vols. 1-24, 1876-06, r 
Munchner Medizin. Wochenschrift, Vols. 44-60, 1807-1013, cloth 
Nachrichten von der Kgl, Gesells der Wissenschatten zu Gottingen, Year S44 


National Academy ot Sciences; graphical Memoirs, Vols 1-s, s 9 
National Academy of Sciences; Memoirs, Vols 7, 18 9 

National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, Vols 8, 19 
National Geographic Magazine, Vols. 1-23, 1888-1912 

Natur u. Staat, Parts 1-9 bd. in 4 vols 903-07, buckram. 

Natural History Review, vols. 1861 " mor 

Natural History Transactions of Northumberland, Vols. 1-8, 1865-80, 

Natural Science Monthly Review of Scientitic Progress, vols., 1892-90, cloth 
Natural Scicace, Vols 9, 1892-9 

Nature, Vols. 1 , 1870-99, mor 


Neue Annalen der Sternwarte in Munchen, Vols. 1-3, and Suppl. 1, 1800-19 
Neue Jahrbicher fir Klassisches Altertum, Vols CIN 
Neves Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologic 
Festband and Repertorium, 1890 904, Bd. in 51 vols 4 mor. 


Neurologisches Centralblatt, Vols 30, 18 Olt, mor 

Nevrax, Vols. 1-13, 19 12, buckra 

New England | of Education, Vols 18, 20-26, 1876-87, Several numbers miss 
New Princeton Review, Vols , 186-88, cloth 

New Review, Vols » 188Q-90, clotl 


York Ax 


Journal 


New York Medic il and Physi 1 Journal, Vols 3, 822-25, > sheep (broken) 
New York Microscopical Journal, Vol 
New York State Medical ation Transactions, Vols » 1884-90 th 


Nordiske Oldskrifter, 33 parts, 1847-8 
Notes and Queries, complete set 1849-19 ck 


Nouveau Iconogr: de la Salpetriere, Vols 2 1888-1907, mor 

Nuovo Archivio o, Vols » 1891-92 

Obstetrical Society of Londor Iransactions, Vols 19, 1860-1908, th 

Odontological Society of Londor lransactions, Vols 6, 1858-68 loth 

Oelmote~, Vol. 1, 1912-13, 4t t 

Oesterreichische Rundschau, s 23, 19 , buckran 

Once a Week, Vols 13, 1839-65¢ cloth 

Ophthalmic Hospital Reports, Vols. 2, 4-10, part 2, 15 part 1, 1! 859-090 

Ophthalmolog. Society of the United Kingd lransactions, Vols 

Ornis, Vols. 2-7, 1886-91, cloth 

Palaeontolog. Abhandlungen, 4 vols., 1882-08, cloth 

Palestine Exploration Fund’s Publcations Survey of Western Palestine, 9 
portfolios 

~alestine Exploration Fund’s Pub tions; Survey of Eastern Palestine, 4 . 

Pathological Society of Londor Transactions, Vols. 2 8, 1874-1007, th 

Pedagogical Seminary, Vols. 1-18, 1801-1911, buckran 

Pediatrics, Vols 14, 1896-1902 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen aus Parthes’ Geograph. Anstalt. Vols. 1-38, Erganzungshe 
various bindings 

Philadelphia Neurological Society, Vols 4, 1891-96, '% roan 

Philippine Journal ot Science, Vols. 1-4, 19 ) 

Philolog. Anzeiger, Vols. 1-17, 1869-87, boards 

Philologus; Zeitschrift fur d. class. Altertum, Vols. 1-so and Supp! : M4 

Philologus; New Series, Vols 20, 1889-1907, mor 

Philosophical Society of Washington: Bulletin, Vols. 1-8, 13, 1871-8 RRR 

Photographic Society of London: Journal, Vols. 1-5, 1854-59, calf 

Political Science Quarterly, Vols. 1-27, 1886-1912, (42 brown and ', black leather) 


LARGE STOCK OF GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN AND SPANISH 
BOOKS: FICTION AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


G. E. STECHERT & CO., 151-155 West 25th St., New York 
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BERNARD QUARITCH 


London 


would draw attention to the fact that although he is gener- 
ally known to the world as a dealer in the rarer and more 
expensive books which appeal to wealthy collectors, the de- 
partment of Rare and Curious Books is but one of the 
various sections of his business, which is designed to in- 
clude every branch and ramification of the Bookselling 
Trade. 


Although his stock of the rarer books is larger and more 
universal than that of any other dealer, the departments of 
ancient and recent Scientific Books, Works on the various 
Arts, and the General Literature of all nations, are 
thoroughly representative and comprehensive. 


The Publishing Department has during recent years is- 
sued many fine and expensive works. The Agency Branch 
deals with the publications of 24 Government Institutions, 
and Learned Societies. 


Agency for the Supply of Public Libraries 


This Department, which is thoroughly equipped, has in- 
creased very largely during the last few years, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that it is realized that Bernard Quaritch’s 
assistants are trained booksellers. The firm is the trusted 
agent of various public libraries in America and the British 
Colonies for the supply of New and Secondhand Books, 
Periodicals, and Newspapers. 


As it is possible that, owing to the present war, many li- 
braries of public bodies, who hitherto have been supplied 
by German agencies, have found their supplies cut off, Ber- 
nard Quaritch offers his services as European Agent for the 
supply of everything connected with the Bookselling trade, 
even if it be only temporarily until the war be finished. 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, London 


[December, 1914 
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Standard in light, medium, heavy and extra heavy weights. 


The new medium weight in library standard grade is the same weight 
as Library of Congress printed cards. Price $2.50 per thousand. 

Library catalog cards made by Library Bureau are stendard through- 
out American libraries. This standardization has been brought about by 
the superiority of the quality of L. B. card stock, the accuracy, the uni- 
formity and the attention to every detail in manufacture of cards. 

Thirty-five years of study and development in the essentials of card 
making have earned for us our reputation for quality and workmanship. 
The Library Bureau is the largest maker of cards in the world. 

Our catalog of Library Supplies gives full description and prices of 
standard catalog and charging cards. Order by catalog numbers. 


Library Bureau 


Designers and makers of 


Library bookstack and furniture Library cards and guides 


Technical and administrative library supplies 


Boston Chicago New York 
43 Federal st. 6 North Michigan av. 316 Broadway 


Salesrooms in forty leading cities in the United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 
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HENRY JOHN BROWN 


B. F. STEVENS BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents 


We cember, 1914 


This Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institu- 
tions, and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscrips, Drawings, 
Philosophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to 
test the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for 
goods to be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small ship- 
ments are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and 
trouble to purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New 
York Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depart- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilitics at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-15 Park Piace, New York. 
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BARNARD’S 
LIBRARY BOOK LACQUER 


SPECIALLY MADE FOR 


PUBLIC LIBRARY USE 


FOR PROTECTING STICKERS AND INK SHELF NUMBERS 
PRESERVING AND CLEANING CLOTH OR LEATHER BINDINGS 


Our LIBRARY BOOK LACQUER dries HARD instantly, does not 
get STICKY, is not affected by HEAT or MOISTURE, will not SPOT or 
SCRATCH, IS RETURNABLE IF NOT SATISFACTORY. 

NONE of these things are TRUE of SHELLAC or ZANZIBAR 
GUM VARNISH. LIBRARY BOOK LACQUER is CHEAPER THAN 
EITHER, as it will cover one third more surface satisfactorily. 


Not An Excessive Gloss. Absolutely Transparent “aa a 


Sample Free, Prepaid, on Request 144 sheets gin. x Sin. $1.0 
1 Quart, $1.00 1 Gallon, $2.50 ggg Oy ie 
Shipments prepaid in the U. S. within 500 miles of Boston. 


5 Gallons, $11.00 |"; 
F. J. BARNARD & CO., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Other shipments f. o. b. Boston 
Oldest Library Binders in United States. Established 1821 
Binders to More Than 350 Libraries and Colleges 


Sample tree 


As 48 to 99 


So it has been proved is the value of the old-time method of library book 
purchase compared with the Chivers’ methods of supplying books specially 
reinforced and bound for Public Library service. 


We foretold a saving of 25 per cent. to 30 percent., but the result is a saving 
of 50 per cent. 

One of the largest libraries in the U. S. A. prints in its report that its books 
now give 
More Than Twice as Much Service 


as they did “before the reformation in bookbinding a few years ago.” 


Five Thousand Dollars now buys more books than Ten Thousand Dollars 
formerly bought. And we are constantly improving our materials and methods. 


We make the inference that the “reformation” referred to in the Public 
Library report ts the introduction of Chivers bindings ten years ago. 


Chivers Book Binding Co., Inc. 


911-915 Atlantic Avenue 23 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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( DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 
ENGROSSING INK 
TAURINE MUCILAGE 


LIQUID PASTE 

— VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Goods of Their Kind 


Emancipate yourself frem the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and 
adhesives and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean and well put up, and 
withal so efficient. They are specially adapted for use in Libraries, 
Schools, Architects’ and Engineers’ Offices, as well as for general home 
and office use. 


HIGGINS’ WHITE INK, for pen and brush work 
25 cents a bottle; 35 cents by mail. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., [Manufacturers 
Besaches: Chicago and London «27: Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


~ 
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-LIBRARY ORDERS 


UR facilities for promptly and completely filling 
orders from public libraries are unexcelled. Our 


9, 


2 


SS 


location in the publishing center of the country en- Se 
ables us to secure immediately any book not in our So) 


very large stock. Our many pleased customers in 
all parts of the United States are our strongest 
arguments for an opportunity to show you how we 
can fill your orders. 


Requests for Quotations Receive Prompt Attention 


The Baker @ Taylor Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN THE 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


YORK CITY Union Square, North 


9) 


33-57 East 17th St. 
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Tue date of the 1915 A. L. A. conference 
has been fixed for June 3-9 inclusive, and 
the University buildings at Berkeley, oppo- 
site San Francisco, will be the place of 
meeting. The date is intended to make it 
possible for college librarians to be present, 
with time to reach the home base before 
Commencement Day, and the place gives 
opportunity for visit from day to day to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition, within easy 
reach without the discomfort of housing in 
the crowded city. The Association will owe 
much to the University of California for 
this proffered hospitality. The time also 
makes it possible for those from the East 
to return by the northern routes and enjoy 
the wonderful mountain scenery of the 
Canadian or our own northern Rockies, and 
the great national parks which will be at 
their best in the month of June. The travel 
plans will be announced later, and they will 
be so arranged as to give to those who 
visited southern California in 1911 full 
opportunity to journey in northern Cali- 
fornia, and though it has proved imprac- 
ticable to attempt to include the Panama 
Canal in the official plans, this route offers a 
pleasant alternative for personal journey- 
ing. The mid-winter meeting at Chicago 
becomes more comprehensive each year. 
This year it is coincident with the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, so that have a 
double opportunity. Besides the Council 
meeting and that of the Publishing Board, 
both A. L. A. meetings proper, there will be 
the conferences of the League of Library 
Commissions, the college librarians of the 
Middle West, and the normal and high 
school libraries. Let us rejoice that in this 
country of peace, these peaceful conferences 
are still possible, as nowhere else. 


librarians will 


Ir is gratifying to reassure the library 
profession, as we have double authority to 
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do, first from the report of Miss Hasse who 
has safely returned from and 
secondly from recent correspondence from 
that city, that the Exposition of the Book 
and Graphic Arts was kept open through 
the period planned, and that the English, 
French, and Russian buildings were intact 
and their contents safe. The treasures in 
these three buildings were removed for safe 
keeping, when the buildings were closed, to 
the Museum at Leipzig, and the buildings 
placarded with notices that they were under 
the protection of the German Government 
and must not be harmed. During Septem- 
ber, a fair though decreased attendance 
was maintained, reaching twenty to thirty 
thousand on Sundays and holidays. The 
American Library Exhibit has been put in 
safe hands, but it is not expected that it 
will be shipped back until spring, so that 
unfortunately it will not be available, as 
originally planned, for the 
Panama Pacific Exposition when it opens 
February 20. As the 
mittee indicates, new exhibits will have to 
be obtained. 


Leipzig, 


display at 


circular of the com- 


We are requested to add on behalf of 
German agents that it is both unnecessary 
and inexpedient to transfer orders for Ger- 
man periodicals and books to agents in 
other countries who are that 
business. We are informed that no German 
periodical of importance has been discon- 
tinued, though some have been decreased in 
size, and that all are regularly mailed to 
subscribers throughout the worid. We 
regret to say that they do not reach their 
destination regularly, and that American 
libraries are much concerned lest important 
sets should be broken; but this is owing to 
delays and difficulties incident to transporta- 
tion in war time, which cannot be remedied 
by any change of method in ordering. This 
is of course true as to importations from 
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all the belligerent countries on the Con- 
tinent. The Lrprary jouRNAL is taking 
special pains to safeguard foreign libraries 
which preserve sets of the Journal, and 
it is to be hoped that foreign periodicals 
will take like precautions. 


One of the best kinds of what is essen- 
tially co-operative work is illustrated in the 
new catalog of books on architecture issued 
by the Boston Public Library, largely 
through the instrumentality of Mr. J. Ran- 
dolph Coolidge. This supplants the early 
catalog of twenty years ago, and inci- 
dentally shows the remarkable growth of 
books on this subject, especially in ancillary 
details, such as mural painting and wall 
decoration otherwise, and the development 
of architecture and the subordinate re- 
lated arts. Furnished to libraries practi- 
cally at cost of manufacture, this valuable 
piece of work makes duplication by other 
libraries of like work quite unnecessary. It 
is so well done that it is done once for all, 
until there comes time and occasion for a 
revised reissue. Every library should be 
prepared to take advantage of this effort at 
co-operation by spending its dollar for a 
copy of this catalog, for few communities 
are so small as to be without an architect 
or at least a carpenter who will want to 
know through what books he can obtain the 
best information on a specific problem be- 
fore him. With the general system of li- 
brary exchange to supplement such a cata- 
log any reader can thus be posted to know 
what book he wants and put in position to 
obtain the book through library loan if it 
is not to be found in the local library. How 
admirable an example is this of the final 
outcome of our American library system! 


Anotuer kind of co-operative work has 
rather fallen behindhand than made prog- 
ress in recent years. We refer to the prepa- 
ration of special bibliographies for circula- 
tion amongst library readers, as, to take a 
present example, a purchase list of good 
books to buy for children at Christmas time. 
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The New York Public Library issued such 
a list two years ago and last year published 
a supplement, but this year it has not found 
sufficient new material of value to issue a 
second supplement. A list of this sort is- 
sued by such a library should be a general 
standard and serve the purpose of any 
library desiring to put such a list at the 
service of its readers. The New York Pub- 
lic Library has not been unwilling to fur- 
nish editions to other libraries, but there is 
still a tendency on the part of smaller 
libraries to print lists of this sort, each for 
itself, notwithstanding the cost of individ- 
ual enterprise. We are always prepared to 
make announcements through the Lisrary 
JOURNAL of catalogs of this sort in prepa- 
ration or published, of which other libraries 
may obtain editions. Every hour or every 
penny saved in this wise adds in other di- 
rections to the efficiency of a small library, 
and if the smaller libraries will take advan- 
tage of the work of the larger in this field 
the total saving will be great indeed. 


‘tHE card catalog has made its entry into 
the courts in a French case recently before 
the Tribunal of the Seine, involving the 
question of copyright. It was held in the 
case of cards on “The science of cosmetice” 
exhibited at Brussels, that as the cards were 
simply records of individual titles arranged 
alphabetically, there was no originality in 
the cards or in their arrangement to justify 
copyright protection. The decision implied 
that had the cards an original character, 
as for instance an annotation or other in- 
dividual features, they might have been 
protected. This would mean that in a 
country where no formalities are required 
catalog cards involving original labor could 
not be copied without authority. In the 
United States the question would take an- 
other shape, as the copyright law requires 
the formality of entry and of notice printed 
on the copyright work, and the fee in most 
cases would be prohibitive unless it were 
decided that a series of cards could be pro- 
tected under one copyright entry. 
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THE LIBRARY AND HISTORY STUDY“ 


By W. Dawson Jounston, Librarian, St. Paul Public Library 


A report of the Committee of Review 
of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, lately made public, says that exam- 
inations in history set by the board showed 
the largest percentage of failures of any set 
by that body, and that a reconsideration of 
the history requirements must soon be un- 
dertaken if a higher percentage of pass 
marks is not forthcoming. Professor Mac- 
Donald of Brown University in a paper in 
Education for June entitled “College en- 
trance requirements in history,” agrees 
with those making the report and feels that 
perhaps too much emphasis has been laid 
on collateral reading. Professor Sioussat 
in the History Teacher's Magazine for Sep- 
tember takes issue with him. He does not 
think that too much emphasis has been 
laid on collateral reading, but fails to offer 
any other satisfactory explanation of exist- 
ing conditions. In fact, both Professor 
MacDonald and he seem to incline to the 
view that it is the lack of equipment of the 
teachers which is chiefly if not solely re- 
sponsible for the failure of historical teach- 
ing. Ina sense this is true, but it is, I am 
certain, equally true that the equipment of 
the history teachers is not inferior to that 
of other teachers, and that the failure of 
the students to pass these examinations 
shows the inadequacy of the examinations 
as much as it does the inadequacy of teach- 
ing. In other words, the standards of the 
College Entrance Examination Board are 
no longer the standards of the majority of 
history teachers. At the same time one who 
is much interested in the advancement of 
historical teaching cannot but admit that 
we are far from having a clear idea of the 
aims or methods of historical teaching, 
and in particular, very far indeed from 
having a clear idea of what collateral read- 
ing should be required and how library re- 
sources may be organized in order to get 
it done most effectively. Yet collateral 
reading and library research constitute the 
main difference between the old and the 
new methods of historical teaching. 


_* Read at the meeting of the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul, Oct. 23, 1914. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF COMMITTEE OF SEVEN 

After the publication of the report of the 
Committee of Seven of the American His- 
torical Association on the study of history 
in schools in 1898, the textbook method of 
instruction in history was definitely aban- 
doned and the laboratory method adopted. 
Boys and girls, it was said, do not remem- 
ber one-tenth of one per cent. of all the 
facts they are asked to learn in history 
courses, and the most radical were bold 
enough to say that the facts would be of no 
use to them even if they could remember 
them. There seemed to be general agree- 
ment among the leaders of opinion that 
history could keep its place in the cur- 
riculum only as a disciplinary study, and 
that in teaching emphasis should be laid 
upon historical method rather than upon 
historical fact. 

At the same time, however, little organ- 
ized effort was made to adapt methods of 
teaching to the new ideal, and little effort 
made to equip historical laboratories. The 
Committee of Seven said that the library 
should be the center and soul of all study in 
hisiory and literature, and that no vital 
work could be carried on without books to 
which pupils might have ready and constant 
access. “History more than any other sub- 
ject in the secondary curriculum,” they 
declared, “demands for effective work a 
library and the ability to use it.” 

The committee observed that few schools 
require as many as 300 pages of collateral 
reading a year, and that three-fourths of 
them had no specified requirements what- 
ever, but it made no effort to inticate 
what the minimum of collateral reading 
should be. 

The committee described library condi- 
tions as equally unsatisfactory. Practically 
every school, it said, recognizes that a 
library is necessary and has a few books 
more or less wisely chosen and more or less 
antiquated, but it is still easier to get five 
thousand dollars for physical and chemical 
laburatories than five hundred dollars for 
reference books. As a consequence few 
schools have good collections of even the 
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standard secondary writers, and even 
schools with considerable libraries seem un- 
able to add the new books of importance. 
Yet in full view of these facts the com- 
mittee merely recommends the establishment 
of a library in each school and the display 
of its book collections on open shelves. 

In the third place it recognized the value 
of instruction in historical method in gen- 
eral and in bibliographical method in par- 
ticular and gave expression to their feeling 
in a few benevolent platitudes to the effect 
that teachers should develop the power of 
using books gradually but systematically. In 
the earlier years teachers should read to 
the class passages from entertaining his 
tories. In later years pupils should do their 
own reading and to some extent find their 
own reading. “Let the pupil learn how to 
understand and use pages,” they said, “be- 
fore he uses books; and let him learn how 
to use one or two books before he is set to 
rummaging in a library.” In other words, 
they observed, teach pupils how to use in- 
telligently tables of contents and indexes, 
and also how to turn to account library 
catalogs and indexes to general and period- 
ical literature. But beyond making these 
rather sophomoric recommendations they 
did nothing either to systematize biblio- 
graphical instruction or indicate what 
should be the minimum of requirements in 
this direction. Pupils were still left to rum- 
mage in the library. 

Later the Committee of Five on the 
study of history in secondary schools ap- 
pointed in 1907 included in its investiga- 
tion an inquiry upon school equipment for 
teaching history. But its report published 
in 1911 contained no definite information 
with regard to conditions, and no comment 
upon conditions beyond the vague state- 
ment that the equipment for the teaching 
of history in most schools was quite in- 
adequate. 

Again, the Committee of Eight on the 
study of history in elementary schools in 
their inquiry asked to what extent supple- 
mentary material was introduced, but only 
reported that it appeared to be difficult to 
secure sufficient appropriations for the pur- 
chase of this material, adding the somewhat 
academic observation that the public library 
under the control of the school board does 
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at times render effective co-operative ser- 
vice. 

Indeed, it was left for a committee of the 
Council of Teachers of English to outline 
the problem created by the new conditions of 
history teaching and throw some light upon 
a possible method of solving the problem. 
This committee found that the equipment 
cost per pupil in history as well as in Eng- 
lish was very much less than for any other 
subject which requires extensive equipment. 
To be exact, it found that the history equip- 
ment cost per pupil in 60 schools reporting 
was $2.39 and that the average annual in- 
crease per pupil was 22 cents. These facts, 
it seems to me, indicate more clearly than 
any report made by historians that the sub- 
ject of historical equipment should receive 
more serious consideration. 

Side by side with these facts may be 
placed those given in the report of the 
U. S. Commissioner of Education for 1910 
regarding the number of students of his- 
tory in secondary schools in this country. 
In that report, he said that in 8,097 schools 
there were 406,784 students of history, in 
other words 55 per cent. of all pupils in 
secondary schools. That means that in St. 
Paul, for example, there are in the public 
high schools alone about 1,670 students of 
history. The effective direction of the 
reading of this great body of students con- 
stitutes a problem which is of interest not 
only to the teacher but also to the librarian. 

It is not possible on this occasion to do 
more than outline the problem as it presents 
itself to a librarian, but even an outline may 
be useful as far as it goes. In the first 
place, I may say, the librarian as such is 
not interested in the aims and methods of 
historical teaching, except in as far as 
these make it necessary for him to provide 
the material required by teacher and pupil, 
and provide what is wanted, when it is 
wanted, and where it is wanted. 

It may be desirable to determine the 
minimum amount of reading which should 
be required in general, but whether it is or 
not, it is desirable that in each school the 
amount of time which can and should be 
given to reading in each subject should be 
determined, the required and recommended 
reading listed, and both pupil and librarian 
advised not only as to what is to be re- 


quired and what recommended, but also as 
to when the required reading is to be done, 
and how many are expected to do it. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


In determining what books should be pro- 
vided at any point, the number of copies of 
each which should be provided, and the 
number of seats for readers, it is neces- 
sary to know not only what number of 
pupils are expected to use the books, and 
how much time is allowed for the reading, 
but also where the reading can be done most 
effectively and most easily. In other words, 
it is necessary to decide which books should 
be placed in the class room either per- 
manently or temporarily, which in the 
school library either on reserved shelves or 
on open shelves, ‘and which may be left to 
the public library to supply from its own 
shelves either for reference use or for home 
reading. 

And here again we must be influenced in 
a large measure by the grade of pupil. The 
younger pupil must do most of his work in 
the class and in the class room, but the more 
mature student will do the better part of his 
work in the school library and in the public 
library, and should receive as much if not 
more credit for work of this kind than for 
attendance at recitations. 

We must be influenced also by considera- 
tions of economy. The classroom library 
cannot be made a substitute for the school 
library and should not be, nor can the 
school library be made a substitute for the 
public library. For this reason a measure 
of centralization of library administra- 
tion is desirable. Without it the teacher 
with the loudest voice is likely to have the 
advantage in the distribution of funds for 
equipment, books are likely to remain in 
a school or classroom after the use for them 
has passed, and the greatest needs of the 
school in respect to library equipment are 
apt to be slighted. 


DUPLICATION OF BOOKS 


At the same time it is essential that the 
books in common use be duplicated in large 
numbers, especially in the elementary 
courses and in required reading. In the 
field of general history much has been done 
to improve conditions and incidentally re- 
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lieve the pressure upon libraries by the 
publication of collections of illustrative 
material from original and other sources. 
In the field of local history, too, something 
has been done. The Rhode Island Depart- 
ment of Education, for example, published 
among its “Rhode Island educational cir- 
culars” an historical series relating to local 
history and intended primarily for use in 
schools. The Minneapolis Public Library 
publishes a series of mineographed sheets 
relating to Minneapolis and vicinity for the 
same purpose. Much more may be done by 
commercial publishers, by school depart- 
ments, by historical societies, by libraries, 
and by local newspapers to facilitate the 
documentation of elementary historical re- 
search. 


USE OF SYLLABI 

If duplication of copies of books or of 
extracts from books, is the one thing useful 
in the successful organization of required 
reading, a syllabus is the thing most needed 
in the direction of recommended reading. 
At present it is customary at the expense 
of the time of teacher or pupil to write this 
outline on the blackboard and ask pupils to 
copy it. or to dictate it to the class. In 
either case the bibliographical references 
are ordinarily incomplete or inaccurate, or 
if they are not they are rendered incomplete 
and inaccurate by the copyist. The result 
is not bibliographical guidance but a series 
cf bibliographical puzzles. The only remedy 
for this condition of affairs is the prepara- 
tion of syllabi. These must be compiled 
by the teacher but in their compilation the 
teacher should receive the assistance of the 
librarian, and if the school cannot print or 
mimeograph them the library must. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL INSTRUCTION 

By means of required reading and by 
means of a course of recommended reading 
it is possible to conduct a student far on 
the road to historical learning, but it is not 
possible to give him even an elementary 
knowledge of historical science and method, 
it is not possible to make him an indepen- 
dent student or give him the freedom of the 
library without systematic bibliographical 
instruction. Whether this instruction be 
given by the teacher of history or by the 
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librarian or by both is immaterial, provided 
the instruction be good. For my own part 
I feel that general bibliographical instruc- 
tion should be given by the librarian and 
special instruction by the specialist, that the 
teacher of the more advanced courses in his- 
tory should require a certain degree of 
bibliographical skill, should assign exercises 
intended to develop such skill, and include 
in examination papers questions which will 
determine what progress has been made. 
Bibliographies and answers to bibliograph- 
ical questions may very well be turned 
over to the librarian for examination and 
grading. 


SURVEY OF EXISTING CONDITIONS 


I do not know whether the survey com- 
mittee has included in its plans provision 
for an inquiry into the requirements re- 
garding collateral reading, the extent of 
library collections, their organization and 
administration, the amount and character of 
bibliographical instruction. If it has not, I 
hope that it will do so. Information with 


Tue first article entitled “Sponsors for 
knowledge’* suggested the need for a ~en- 
eral information system and had the follow- 
ing recapitulation: 

“People ask multifarious questions, for 
which they get irresponsible answers. 

“Signs of the times indicate a widespread 
restlessness to systematize answering ques- 
tions through reliable sources. 

“A desire for organized method has re- 
cently been expressed by several librarians 
at their annual meeting. 

“Librarians, as natural reference work- 
ers, are particularly fitted to initiate such a 
method.” 

Upwards of twenty-five responses to the 
appeal thus made encourage the belief that 
there is a general readiness to have such a 


*Reprinted from pages 48-54 of the Stone & Webster 
Public Service Journal for July, 1914; a few copies 
still available for distribution gratis. Abstract in 
Lirprary yournat for October, 1914, page 792. 
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SPONSORS FOR KNOWLEDGE. 


OUTLINE FoR A NATION-WIDE INFORMATION SYSTEM 


By G. W. Lee, Librarian, Stone & Webster, Boston 
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regard to present conditions is the first step 
toward improving them. We need to know 
not only how large our library collections 
are in general but also what proportion of 
the collections relate to history, and how 
many volumes are added annually. We need 
to know whether the pupils in our history 
classes are registered borrowers from the 
library, and how much time they spend in 
library work. We need to know how much 
the books recommended for reading are 
actually read. A state survey along these 
lines may, I believe, accomplish almost as 
much as a national survey toward defining 
this problem and toward indicating how it 
may be solved. The time is past when 
teachers should depend upon pupils for in- 
formation as to the sources of the library 
and its administration; teachers of every 
subject and especially teachers of history 
should have first hand information upon 
this subject, and not only with regard to 
local conditions but with regard to condi- 
tions in other communities which are 
superior to those at home. 
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system created. The responses have come 
chiefly from prominent librarians in Ame- 
rica and England. While almost none go 
so far as to say, “I will be one of the pro- 
moters,” yet, between the lines, it is easy 
to read that many would gladly join in, if 
once the organization were launched as a 
serious undertaking. A few quotations, 
selected from comments of those who would 
have the American Library Association, the 
Library of Congress, or “Washington,” the 
prime mover or the headquarters, may be 
of interest: 

“There is no doubt but that a bureau such 
as you outlined would be of great value to 
those who use the public libraries of this 
country. It is a great misfortune that the 
A. L. A. is so organized as not to have any 
sufficient income for such purposes.” 

“In the event, of course, that it would not 
be feasible to locate such bureau at the 
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national headquarters of the A. L. A., the 
location elsewhere would be better than not 
to have any at all.” 

“T will join with you in the effort to have 
a research headquarters located wherever 
you choose, provided you will combine with 
it an effort to put the A. L. A. headquarters 
in the same place and consolidate the staffs 
and the work.” 

“I understand the Carnegie Institution 
and the Smithsonian Institution are doing to 
a limited extent something of this sort, 
although I do not know that they have gone 
about it systematically. It seems to me, 
however, that the whole thing ought to be 
a national undertaking, and handled by a 
national institution, such as the Library of 
Congress, for example.” 

“I must thank you for your paper on 
‘Sponsors for knowledge,’ and especially for 
your picture of the Library of Congress as 
the national library.” 

“T think that we do need headquarters 
for research work, and perhaps Washing- 
ton does offer opportunities that no other 
city does, especially along government and 
federal lines.” 

Assuming from the above that an infor- 
mation system founded upon special libra- 
ries and special departments of general 
libraries is needed, how shall it be brought 
to pass? Suppose a request were to go 
forth from the American Library Associa- 
tion headquarters urging all A. L. A. mem- 
bers, and all others who will, to send (on 
forms furnished for reply if desired) a 
record of their strength on subjects in 
which they consider themselves relatively 
strong, and upon which they would be will- 
ing to be looked to as sources of informa- 
tion; would there not result within a few 
weeks a most valuable new asset for the 
Association, as well as the beginning of an 
information system whose evolutionary 
course could hardly be stopped? 

While the A. L. A. or the L. C. could 
most logically embark in such an undertak- 
ing, doubtless the work could be effectively 
done by any one of several other accredited 
bodies, such as the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation, “The Index Office” (Chicago), the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
the American Tel. & Tel. Company, Sears, 
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Roebuck & Company, or, in default of these, 
the Boston Co-operative Information Bu- 
reau, with perhaps a change in its title. 
What sort of specialties would thus be 
recorded? is a pertinent question. It is 
easy to suggest an answer by referring to 
the American Library Annual. In its 1913- 
14 edition there is a goodly list of special 
libraries and of private book collectors 
(which, by the way, with their courteous 
permission, might at once be recorded as 
the nucleus of the magna catalog). Refer- 
ring to the tabulation of Special Libraries, 
pp. 196-197, we may note the following as 
typical of what ought to be found in the 
records: American Bankers’ Association, 
sponsor for all knowledge of banks and 
banking; American Tel. & Tel. Co., for all 
knowledge of accounting and of course 
for everything pertaining to telephone and 
telegraph; Wisconsin Tax Commission, 
likewise, for taxation; Investors’ Agency 
(New York), corporation statistics; Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum, statistics of 
foreign countries; Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston, fire insurance; New York 
Public Service Commission, First District, 
public service regulation; Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics (Washington), railway 
economics; Steel Works Club (Joliet), 
steel working ; Studebaker Company (South 
3end), vehicles; United States Department 
of Agriculture, Forest Service, forestry; 
American, Brass Company (Waterbury), 
metal working; B. F. Goodrich Company 
(Akron), rubber; Social Service Library 
(Boston), social service; Women’s Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union (Boston), 
women’s work; etc., etc. And from the 35- 
page list of Private Book Collectors, of 
which over two hundred are recorded under 
New York City alone, we have the sugges- 
tion of a vast wealth of special repositories 
of knowledge, whose keepers should need 
but a polite invitation to render most of it 
available through a responsible channel. 
To be sure, these collections are not all 
on different subjects, nor all on subjects 
that would often be called for by the re- 
search worker. Random selection, how- 
ever, from the New York City list will in- 
dicate what might be most helpful to the 
very many (or the worthy few) if better 
known, viz.: revenues of nations; early 
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Dutch; New York City; Hungary; angling; 
stained glass; hymenoptera; Spanish law; 
gems and precious stones, etc., etc. And 
if such is the diversity of New York City 
specializers, what may we not expect from 
the country at large? And would the aver- 
age collector snarl at the request to share 
a little of his knowledge? Not if he is as 
properly educated as the very fact of his 
collecting gives evidence of. 

But is there not vastly more specializing 
and storing of information than even the 
American Library Annual has yet record- 
ed? What about the publishers of techni- 
cal journals? We know that some are 
mere purveyors of news and make little 
pretense of knowing what they published 
last year. They shove in the material that 
comes their way or that they have fished 
for as timely news, and that is the end of 
it. Theirs is an effectual weekly or monthly 
newspaper, and they confess that they 
haven't the facilities for knowing much of 
what they have printed. If their publica- 
tion has an index, that is the best they can 
offer to the inquirer who looks for some- 
thing which appeared in their columns a 
year or two ago. But has not the day ar- 
rived when the respectable editor may legi- 
timately be looked to as able to find sub- 
tantially every contribution to knowledge 
that has gone into the publication he repre- 
sents? A sign of the times is an editorial 
in the Electric Railway Journal for Aug. 1, 
p. 194, entitled “Information clearing 
houses.” It was written in approbation of 
the general proposition for systematized 
sponsorships for knowledge, and ends by 
saying that “a movement for a central in- 
dex bureau ought to be inaugurated by 
leaders in the library field, but it will take 
time to initiate this movement. In the 
meantime this paper will be glad to act as 
a clearng house for information relating to 
electric railways and will systematize the 
filing of such data of this kind as may be 
sent to it, so that the information will read- 
ily be accessible to subscribers. The editors 
believe that this is part of their duty to 
their readers.” 

The question arises, Are you not likely 
to have overlapping returns—more than 
one sponsor for accounting, or for gas, or 
Shakespereana, or what not? In all proba- 
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bility, Yes! and the assignment of the 
chief sponsor will be a matter of business 
detail. 

It may be objected, why the need of an 
organization on national lines when ninety- 
nine per cent. of the questions can probably 
be answered in most large cities? We may 
say that if all large cities were like New 
York, a local organization might reason- 
ably suffice; but as yet even New York is 
not organized, and from Boston and else- 
where New York is often informed of its 
own sources of information which it was 
not yet aware of. And such is the case the 
world over, in accordance with the old say- 
ing, “A prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country.” The existence of our 
Boston bureau has brought to light indivi- 
duals and organizations in New York that 
seem ready and anxious for the moment 
when they are to come co-operatively to- 
gether and to know each other; and, while 
waiting for local organizations to be formed, 
the central bureau might well inform many 
a man of a neighbor who has the facts that 
would be most helpful to him. 

Moreover, we in Boston could cite many 
questions which need to be handed about 
far and wide before the answer will come. 
“What is Australian Bee?” We know it is 
a beverage-making substance, in vogue 
several years ago; but as to its constituent 
part, one is likely to get satisfaction only 
through chance knowledge—and this in 
whatever locality the question should come 
up. “The rainfall of a tropical country,” 
we found to be known not by our local 
weather bureau, but by a certain professor. 
The facts of a village enterprise in Connec- 
ticut were inquired about from one indi- 
vidual to another, until finally a member of 
the “Bald-Headed Club” answered by writ- 
ing up the story in a country newspaper, a 
copy of which the questioner received. 

Then comes the question, Will each and 
all bother to give information without 
charge? By no means. Some ogranizations 
exist for the very purpose of selling infor- 
mation, while others, particularly libraries, 
by their constitution and bylaws, if not by 
their very charter, are obliged to give infor- 
mation without charge. But, of course, 
many specialists, and incidental possessors 
of facts that are particularly in demand, 
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may most legitimately look for money com- 
pensation in return for what they from 
their vantage ground can produce forthwith 
upon request; else, why may the surgeon 
who was glad of $so for saving a life ten 
years ago be discontented with less than 
$500 for a similar performance today? 

The central catalog could tell of the 
terms, and the central organization would 
naturally have the duty to protect both 
givers and receivers from imposition. In 
providing a channel of free advertisement 
it would be important to provide (or gradu- 
ally build up) a censorship as to the relia- 
bility of information that has thus been 
made publicly available. The experimental 
stage would certainly exist, and therein the 
experiences of the Boston Co-operative In- 
formation Bureau would have their value. 
The local units would indeed be most appre- 
ciated. A knowledge of Silver City, as the 
center of information on silver, would 
hardly help the man in New York City to 
borrow an authoritative book on silver from 
his business neighbor, or know offhand 
where to get a telephone answer from a 
silver expert who may have an office in 
town. Regardless of whether the Boston 
bureau should serve as the organizing cen- 
ter for a larger scheme, it might well 
serve as a pattern to follow (or possibly to 
avoid) for undertakings that aim at a 
quick and more personal service for their 
respective communities. 

And what about a name, so that people 
may readily talk about it? Call it the In- 
formation Bureau System until a more 
satisfactory one can be found. 

And what other functions than to act as 
a clearing house of people who know things 
or have things? Plenty else. Here is a 
memorandum for a docket of possible activi- 
ties (national and local, unless otherwise 
indicated), from the easiest functions, 
which call for little additional assistance, 
to some of the most difficult and Utopian, 
which could hardly be assumed without a 
large clerical force, and only after the sys- 
tem had matured: 

1. Guaranteeing loans between members, 
so that the unusual may be borrowed with 
some degree of safety. 

2. Card indexing periodicals subscribed 
for in any part of the locality, the headquar- 
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ters itself having a list of the whereabouts 
of rare periodicals throughout the country. 
(Union lists for larger cities not uncom- 
mon to-day. Boston is having a new one 
made. ) 

3. Reservoir libraries—one having been 
informally started in connection with the 
Boston bureau. 

4. The availability of maps of distant 
places (e. g., Shanghai, Valparaiso, Auck- 
land, etc.), which would be useful to busi- 
ness prospectots, as well as to intending 
travelers. 

5. Correspondence auction, such as is 
now carried on by the Boston bureau. ( Note 
that such publications as Poor’s Manual, 
bankers’ directories, McGraw Lighting and 
Power and Electric Railway Directories for 
a year past, often go unsold, yet might be 
appreciated by many public libraries, which 
could hardly afford to buy the latest copies, 
some of these costing as much as $5.00 
apiece. ) 

6. An organized center of knowledge of 
a town’s activities and the scope of its 
sociological undertakings—charities, com- 
mercial organizations, foreign language 
clubs, educational centers, etc. 

7. Systematized collections of catalogs of 
publishers and second-hand dealers. 

8. A museum of new books, i. co- 
operation with the publishers, to enable a 
community to have the latest books in one 
place, where they could perhaps be bor- 
rowed on a circulating library basis. 
(Local. ) 

g. Providing for secretarial work and 
headquarters for organizations that are not 
sufficiently strong to have a home of their 
own. (Local.) 

10. Providing for the co-operative buy- 
ing of books not generally needed, but of 
value to the business man, like Garcke’s 
“Manual of electrical undertakings,” and 
other directories, which public libraries can 
hardly afford to purchase every year and 
keep up to date. (Local. We are at work 
on this in Boston now.) 

11. Standardizing of books and book re- 
views. ( National.) 

12. Business directory in card index form 
and a card index of publications similar to 
Pitman’s “Where to look.” 

“Rome was not made in a day”; neither 
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could these functions, however simple most 

of them may seem, go into operation with 

the opening of an information system. But 

they could well be entered on the docket, 
and the docket could be looked over once 
in a while to see if anything may have 
been suggested that the time is now ripe 
for. 

To the above list might also be added 
most of the items on the docket for the 
Boston Co-operative Information Bureau, 
which are recorded in its Bulletins and 
which may be worth citing below. Some 
are, or may soon be, accomplished facts, 
while some are likely to remain mere sug- 
gestions into the indefinite future. They 
are listed according to accession number, 
as follows: 

(1) To make available knowledge of the 
publication of the state and city documents 
as soon as received from the public 
printer. 

(2) To consider the establishment of a 
center of registration of back numbers of 
periodicals not bound, from which the 
separate copies can be borrowed. 

(3) Center of information on the value 
of reference books used for various pur- 
poses: encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. 

(4) The availability of topographic maps 
and maps generally for borrowing purposes 
throughout the community. 

(5) A registration of dates of events in 
Boston, so that by inquiry as to what is 
proposed for weeks and months ahead one 
may be able to arrange his own functions 
so as not to conflict. 

(6) To incorporate. 

(7) To publish a year book. 

(8) To receive and have available opin- 
ions looking to an all-round estimate of 
things open to criticism, e. g., types of fur- 
naces, gas stoves, lamps, vacuum cleaners, 
etc., etc.—and why not summer hotels? 

(9) Standardization of bills, business 
cards, letter paper, etc., as to format and 
general makeup. If, for example, business 
cards were regularly made 3 inches by 5 
inches, with a catchword in the corner to 
indicate the bearer’s business, would they 
not oftener be filed than thrown in the 
waste basket? 

(10) A reservoir library system for the 
storage of books not in demand, whether 
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those of the larger libraries or of business 
libraries. This might possibly be worked 
out to a certain extent by an interloaning 
system whereby one library would care for 
the books of another during a limited 
period. 

(11) Competent opinions on publications 
of every description. (The bureau cur- 
rently receives many publishers’ announce- 
ments. ) 

(12) A list of dealers in back numbers 
of periodicals and where to buy certain rare 
periodicals, locally and generally. The 
American Library Annual gives a list of 
booksellers and indicates second-hand deal- 
ers, but with no further comment. 

(13) To advertise the auction as a 
medium for waning as well as exhausted 
editions. At present persons desiring copies 
of “The library and the business man” and 
Bulletins 1 and 2 of the bureau may possibly 
get them at the next auction price. 

(14) Negotiate subscriptions for period- 
icals that are not altogether wanted by an 
individual concern, but yet collectively 
wanted in the community. 

(15) Announce function of “secretariat” 
and itinerary center for persons sojourning 
in the city, by performing, as it were, the 
services of private telephone operator. 

(16) Social arranging—invitation ad- 
dressing, shopping agency and such func- 
tions as the bureau could act as sponsors or 
medium for by securing, or having list of, 
persons available. 


These two articles on “Sponsors for 
knowledge” are in themselves an invita- 
tion to express opinion as to the need for 
and practicability of the scheme suggested; 
and the writer will welcome comments, to 
be collected and collated for the next step 
that may wisely be taken. 


The political party in this country that 
will first be practical with the people, and 
that will first get what it wants, will be the 
political party that first takes literature 
seriously. Our first great practical govern- 
ment is going to see how a great book, 
searching the heart of a nation, expressing 
and singing the men in it, govern a people. 
—GeRALD STANLEY Lex, in “Crowds.” 
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WE as librarians are striving in our work 
from day to day, to give to the public the 
best possible service. We try to render that 
service in the most efficient way, giving to 
each patron, whether man, woman, or child, 
the help he needs. We must plan to give 
to each one the time and attention which 
he wishes, without favoritism to any. The 
time in every library is necessarily limited, 
and unless we are blessed with a large 
staff, a condition which does not often exist, 
we must conserve the time and be most 
careful in our disposal of it, that we may 
be able to satisfy all who may have claim 
upon it. 

The adults and children constitute our 
public. We must render good service to 
both. How much of our time shall be given 
toeach? The natural time for the children 
to come to the library is during the day, 
particularly after the schools are closed, 
from four to six o’clock. In most libraries 
they are expected at that time and special 
preparation is made to serve them at the 
children’s desk and in the reference depart- 
ment. The natural time for the adult patron 
to visit the library is during the afternoon 
and evening, especially the evening, since 
men and women who are employed during 
the day are not free to come until that 
time. 

A question which is being considered by 
many librarians at present is, “Can we do 
evening work with children?” or, “How 
does the presence of the children in the 
library in the evening affect the service ren- 
dered to the adults?” 

Let us consider some of the problems 
which arise when both the adults and the 
children are in the library at night. There 
is the matter of desk service. Either it is 
necessary for two people to be in attend- 
ance at the desk, or else the service is 
crippled, the attention divided and people 
are made to wait. During the day an extra 
attendant can usually be on duty to look 
after the children, but with a small staff 
it is hard to arrange for two at night. Or, 


_*Read at the Michigan-Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion Joint Meeting, Menominee-Marinette, July 29-31, 
1914. 


EVENING WORK WITH CHILDREN * 


By Martua E. Ponp, Librarian, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


if the library is so small as to be able to 
have only one person in attendance at any 
time, should she be obliged to submit to 
the same strain at night that she has had 
during the day? Will an attendant, work- 
ing alone in the evening, feel that she is 
giving the best service, if she is obliged 
to keep the busy man waiting while she is 
looking up something for the boy who came 
in twice before six o’clock, or can she suc- 
cessfully aid the high school boy in select- 
ing material for his debate, if she has one 
eye on the group of boys in the children’s 
room who are waiting for the moving pic- 
ture show across the way to open? Granted 
that there are other children in the room 
who are quietly reading, nevertheless, the 
extra attendant is needed, the same super- 
vision is necessary as during the day time 
and often the discipline problem is more in 
evidence than at any time during the day. 
Sometimes it is true, that only under such 
circumstances is there a discipline problem 
at all. There is a novelty to the child in 
being out at night, which results in a friski- 
ness that is not always easy to curb, and the 
attendant must be constantly on the alert. 
Conditions, of course, vary in different 
localities, but we found that service, super- 
vision and discipline were the things most 
affected by having the children in the library 
in the evening. We formerly closed the 
children’s department at seven-thirty. Close 
observation showed that the children whe 
frequented the library most between six and 
even-thirty were th ho lived in the 
immediate neighborhood of the library and 
who were in the habit of coming in several 
times a day; those who used the library as 
a place to meet if they were going to the 
moving picture show, athletic practice or 
dancing school; and those boys who wan- 
dered in aimlessly from the streets for a 
few minutes, about whom there was some- 
times the odor of cigarettes. We found it 
necessary for two people to be in attend- 
ance until seven-thirty for the sake of super- 
vision, and that the service to adults should 
not be affected. When it was time to close 
the children’s department, they were apt to 
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become unruly and noisy as they left the 

building, thereby disturbing readers in the 
reading rooms. Sometimes, when they were 
not inclined to depart at the closing time 
and knew that they could make no dis- 
turbance within, they would be very noisy 
on the outside of the building. With the 
children’s department closing at six o'clock, 
there is no break in the quiet of the evening, 
and one attendant can look after the needs 
of the adult patrons. Our work may be a 
little heavier from four to six, but we are 
prepared for it and the children are given 
good service and we are better satisfied with 
the conditions in the evening. 

In correspondence with other librarians 
similar experiences were related. One libra- 
rian writes, “Our children’s room is closed 
every day at 6:00 p. m. This ruling was 
made about two years ago. Previous to 
that time children had been allowed to come 
in the evening, but ’twas found that many 
made the library a mere pretext for getting 
away from home in the evening, and parents 
sometimes called for children who had not 
even been seen about the building. Also 
we observed that those who did come were 
the same ones who came during the day, and 
they were restless and not at all in the mood 
for quiet reading. None of the staff mem- 
bers could be spared for the entire evening 
in the children’s room and the restlessness 
greatly disturbed the readers. Our rule now 
requires all school children below high 
school to use the library before six o’clock 
unless accompanied by parent or guardian. 
Exceptions are made upon receipt of state- 
ment from teacher, parent or guardian that 
the child is working after school and can- 
not come except in the evening.” Another 
says, “This library does not have the chil- 
dren’s room open after six o’clock and I 
think it works no hardships to anyone. 
There are a few boys who work and we let 
them get their books from the children’s 
room at night. I think the place for chil- 
dren at night is at home. If the children 
came in we would be overrun with those in 
the neighborhood running in and out. It 
makes it much better for the adult patrons, 
too, as they are not bothered with children 
around the desk or by having to wait while 
the children are being given books or refer- 
ence help.” 


Letters from librarians who allow the 
children to come for all or part of the even- 
ing are in part as follows: “We close the 
children’s room at 7 p. m. and do not allow 
children below the eighth grade in school to 
come to the library in the evening. I am 
going to ask the Library Board to vote to 
close the children’s room at six o'clock 
beginning with another school year. I think 
it is unwise for small children to have the 
library as an excuse for leaving home after 
supper, and we do so much reference work 
with high school pupils in the evening and 
our discipline problem is such a difficult one 
that it is impossible for us to keep the 
children’s room open in the evening, even if 
it were desirable for small children to come 
at that time.” One librarian writes, “I 
strongly disapprove of allowing children to 
come to the library in the evening, as they 
neither read nor allow other people to read. 
I have never tried to prohibit their coming, 
because, situated as our library is, I think 
it would be very hard to enforce; but, if we 
could begin over again, I should most cer- 
tainly not allow children under sixteen to 
come to the library in the evening.” An- 
other “doubts the wisdom of allowing chil- 
dren to be on the streets at night, even to 
come to so good a place as the library.” 
Others are in favor of keeping the room 
open all evening. One such says that the 
children’s room is kept open until eight 
o’clock during the school year. This is 
done, “not so much to circulate books as to 
encourage children who would otherwise 
spend their evenings on the street.” Some 
librarians state that so few children come in 
the evening that it has never been necessary 
to make any regulations regarding their 
coming; others that they give no trouble and 
that the adult patrons rather enjoy having 
them there, even though they are apt to 

cause disturbance. Such conditions are more 
apt to prevail in a small town where every 
one knows every one else and the town life 
is like that of a large family. A few libra- 
rians contend that it is better to let the 
children come at night no matter how 

greatly they interfere with the library rou- 
tine, than to have them roaming the streets, 
or going to places which they should not 
frequent, since parents pay so little atten- 
tion to their whereabouts at night. But is 
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it the function of the public library to 
assume the duty of parent or guardian in 


the care of the child? Every librarian 
that has the welfare of the children at 
heart is anxious to do whatever is in her 
power for the betterment of the children, 
but by keeping them at the library until 
nine at night, is she sure that nothing will 
happen to them after they leave the library? 
This introduces a new element into our 
problem, and it is a factor of the home 
problem rather than of the library prob- 
lem. We should work with the home in 
trying to keep the children there in the 
evening and do nothing to draw them from 
their homes at night. Often the fact that 
the library is open offers an excuse to bring 
the children down town in the evening. 
Even though the library may do more for 
the child than the home, it is, at least, as- 
sumed that the greater responsibility lies 
there. 

So, if we decide we can give better ser- 
vice to both classes of our patrons, by 
excluding the children from the library at 
night, we can establish an age limit, pos- 
sibly twelve or fourteen years, below which 
children cannot come at night. Children 
accept changes readily, and if at first they 
are inclined to resent the loss of the privi- 
lege, they will see if carefully explained to 
them personally, that as they would dislike 
the intrusion of the adults into their room, 
even so do the adults like to have the 
library to themselves without the presence 
of the children for a short period of the 
day. In a short time they will have for- 
gotten that conditions were ever different 
from the new ones. 


THE PRAIRIE DU CHIEN IDEA* 

A NEWSPAPER with a public-spirited edi- 
tor can be a great force for good in a city 
of any size. The public library in Prairie 
du Chien, Wisconsin, has long needed more 
support and interest from the city. Mr. 
Howe, the editor of the Prairie du Chien 
Courier, is deeply interested in the needs 
of this library, and in January offered to let 
the library board publish one issue of the 


Courier, the board to furnish all news 
articles and advertisements except those 
*Reprinted from the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, 


April, 1914. 
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running for the year by contract, and to re- 
ceive all the proceeds from advertising, 
sale of extra copies, and one-third on all 
new subscriptions. The board decided to 
publish a “Public Library Edition” on Feb- 
ruary 24, planning the edition as much as 
an appeal to the citizens for interest in the 
library, as a money-making project. 

A 24-page paper in three parts, instead 
of the usual eight-page issue, was published, 
and the edition cleared for the library $420. 
Many illustrations, special features, full 
pages of advertisements make the paper 
neat, attractive and valuable; and in addi- 
tion to the money raised for the library, 
public sentiment has been aroused, and the 
citizens of Prairie du Chien are now anx- 
ious to build up a library worthy of the 
community. 

The work of collecting material for the 
edition was divided among the members of 
the library board and the women of the 
Twentieth Century Club. Two men on the 
board solicited the advertisements; nearly 
every concern in the city is represented, and 
the proceeds from this material amount to 
over $250. 

The special feature of the edition is the 
Home Coming Department, edited by the 
secretary of the library board, and consist- 
ing of fifty letters from former residents of 
Prairie du Chien, written for the paper in 
response to circular letters of invitation sent 
out with printed return envelopes enclosed. 
These invitations were in the following 
form: 


Prairie du Chien Public Library 
Secretary’s Office, 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
January 27, 1914. 

Dear Friend: The publisher of the “Prairie 
du Chien Courier” has very generously do- 
nated the issue of February 24th to the benefit 
of the Public Library, the Library Board to 
edit said issue and all income from advertis- 
ing and sale of papers of that number to go 
into the library fund for the purchase of 
books. 

It has been decided to print as a feature of 
that issue, letters from former citizens of 
Prairie du Chien, who now reside elsewhere, 
giving their reminiscences of life at Prairie 
du Chien or something of what has befallen 
them since leaving here, each letter to be 
limited to one hundred words. Copy for this 
feature must be in the hands of the printer 
not later than February 10, 1914. 
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Will you favor us with such a letter? 
Trusting that we may have the pleasure of 
receiving something from you, we are 


Very truly yours, 


The letters received and published in the 
paper came from every part of the country 
and are full of personal interest. Copies of 
the paper were sent to all the letter-writers, 
and carried them news of their home town 
and the letters of their old friends. In ad- 
dition to letters, gifts of money and books 
were received from these former residents. 

Each of the schools and colleges of the 
city has a special write-up by some member 
of the faculty; illustrations from photo- 
graphs make these articles doubly interest- 
ing and valuable. Histories of the churches 
and church societies were collected by two 
women of the Twentieth Century Club. 
There is an interesting article on the indus- 
tries of Prairie du Chien. 

Other features of the issue are a house- 
hold page of about 50 signed recipes, col- 
lected by three of the club women, a funny 
column, club and society column, fashion 
department, “Beauty and health” and “Pro- 
priety” columns, with queries of citizens 
and answers, conducted by two other wo- 
men. Some of the jokes in the paper are 
illustrated by cartoons adapted to apply to 
several Prairie du Chien residents. 

A history of the local library, and state- 
ment of its meager resources of 528 books 
for 605 registered borrowers, in a city with 
a population of over 3,000, occupies the first 
page, with an editorial appealing to the 
people for interest and support and empha- 
sizing the value of the public library in a 
community. Statistics in this editorial and 
in articles contributed by librarians and 
teachers of nearby towns the size of Prairie 
du Chien, convince the reader of the needs 
and possibilities of the local library. 

The final work of printing so large an 
edition was successful, because of the en- 
ergy of the editor, of his extra office help, 
and of all the members of the board. Cir- 
culars had been distributed throughout the 
city advertising this special issue of the pa- 
per, printed as follows: 


Library Benefit Number 
The Prairie du Chien Courier for Feb. 24th 
is to be published by the public library board 
assisted by other friends and well wishers of 
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the library, the entire proceeds of the edition 
to be used for the purchase of books. 

This will be a 16 page edition, containing a 
home-coming department, (letters from for- 
mer residents), a household department, write- 
ups of the library, schools, clubs, churches, 
and church societies and other special and in- 
teresting features. 

The subscription price of the Courier is 
$1.50 per year. For every subscription begin- 
ning with this edition or secured at this time 
Soc. will go to the library fund. Extra copies 
of the paper will be sold at toc. each, or 3 for 
25c. Send your order to the Secretary of 
Library Board, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Copies of the paper went to regular sub- 
scribers, to contributors to the Public Li- 
brary Edition; twenty of the high school 
children each took twenty copies for sale 
and canvassed the city; copies were also 
placed on sale in several stores. 

As a business man said: “This is the big- 
gest thing that has ever happened to Prairie 
du Chien.” The library has received $420 
for books, and also the enthusiastic support 
of the citizens. New books have already 
been purchased, more adequate quarters will 
soon be secured, and Prairie du Chien will 
have a useful and usable library. The city 
has been advertised in this edition of the 
Courier as never before, and both library 
and merchants have profited. 

The public library edition of a newspaper 
can be published in any city with an ener- 
getic and interested editor, and a library 
board willing to work. Material for copy 
not requiring attention at the last moment 
should be prepared two weeks or more be- 
fore publication to allow time for careful 
proofreading and arrangement of all the 
material at the last. Copies of this Febru- 
ary 24 edition of the Prairie Du Chien 
Courier may be secured for ro cents from 
the secretary of the library board, Mrs. J. S. 

Earll. 
Marion HuMBLE 


THE ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 
LIBRARY* 

One of the largest collections of engineer- 
ing literature in the world is housed in the 
Engineering Societies Building, at 29 West 
39th Street, New York, the headquarters 


_ "Reprinted from the Journal of The American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New 
ork. 
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of The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. It is made up of the joint libra- 
ries of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers, and con- 
tains more than 60,000 volumes of great 
technical value, including, besides all the 
important works in these three fields of 
engineering, many books of reference, the 
bound sets of the proceedings of practically 
all the engineering societies of the world 
in these fields, and of many others allied 
with them. Some of these sets cannot be 
found in complete form in any other library 
in the country. 

The library also receives every impor- 
tant engineering periodical of the world in 
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contents accessible to readers, and only a 
few of the greater rarities are in locked 
cases, all the other volumes being on open 
shelves. Those most frequently called for 
are in the main reading room on the top 
floor, while the stack room on the floor 
below contains the ones less seldom re- 
ferred to. 

The main reading room, a photograph of 
which is shown in this issue, is dignified in 
its simplicity. Three massive columns on 
each side separate the north and side sices 
into spacious alcoves, where wide tables 
and comfortable chairs have been placed 
for the convenience of the reader. The 
mezzanine gallery recently erected, has in- 
creased the shelf space, and adds to rather 
than detracts from the general appearance. 
At the rear of 
the rocm, facing 
the visitor as he 
enters, is Frank 
Dana Marsh’s 
fine mural paint- 
ing depicting the 


operations of en- 
gineering. The 
central figure is 
that of the direct- 
ing engineer, ro- 
bust keen- 
eyed, while on 
each side are 
brawny workmen 
handling machin- 
ery, drilling hard 
rock, running sur- 
veying lines, and 


the mechanical, electrical and mining fields, 
as well as many others covering chem- 
ical technology and other allied industries, 
numbering in all more than 800 current 
magazines, printed in more than ten lan- 
guages. 

The location of the library at the top of 
a great building is almost ideal, insuring as 
it does splendid lighting and the absence 
of dust and street noises. Its arrangement 
was planned with a view to making its 
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PLAN OF LIBRARY 


erecting dynamos. 
In the back- 
ground are rail- 
roads, bridges, 
blast furnaces, 
steel works—a Pittsburgh in miniature. 
A fine view of New York and its massive 
skyline can be obtained from the wide win- 
dows of the reading room. 

Through the generosity of the members 
of the three societies which jointly main- 
tain the library, supplemented by the 
annual appropriations of the societies 
themselves, there has been accumulated 
this collection of technical literature of 
exceptional value. Among the volumes 
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available are the publications, in their 
original editions, of the two oldest learned 
societies of the world, the Royal Society of 
London and the Academy of Science of 
Paris, the former dating from the time of 
Charles II. of England. Electricity and 
magnetism are completely covered by the 
Latimer Clark Collection, presented in 
1901 by Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler, and 
through the kindness of Dr. Carnegie 
properly cataloged and housed. The great 
works of the mathematicians, physicists, 
and chemists which are the basis of all 
engineering, are well represented. 

The early work of the engineer is repre- 
sented by many valuable works dating back 
to the beginning of the printing of scien- 
tific books, and the many volumes in Latin 
and medieval English form a nucleus of 
what, it is hoped, may in the future be a 
valuable source of information for the 
American engineer interested in the his- 
tory of his profession. 

But, however great may be the value of 
old books, the engineer of to-day wants the 
literature of to-day. The library is not a 
dry-as-dust museum. It has records of the 
past for reference when required, but it 
has in even greater profusion the literature 
of the immediate present. Every engineer- 
ing periodical is accessible to readers as 
quickly as the mail can bring it to the 
library, and books are usually available 
before they reach the review columns of 
the engineering journals. Every work is 
cataloged and shelved as promptly as 
possible. 

Through the gift of a lately deceased 
member of The American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the library has 
acquired one of the most complete collec- 
tions in the world of books on machinery 
and appliances for handling and conveying 
materials of all kinds, and this collection is 
being expanded as rapidly as possible. In 
these days of large enterprises the litera- 
ture of this subject is of enormous impor- 
tance. An attempt is being made to cover 
every subject of contemporary interest in 
the same complete manner. 

The 800 serial publications received from 
all parts of the world are for the most 
part preserved and bound. These are 
largely received in exchange for the publi- 
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cations of the founder societies. A list has 
been issued by the library showing the 
periodical sets which it contains, and a 
second list, in which will be shown the re- 
sources of seven libraries in New York 
aad its vicinity, is being edited for publica- 
tion. It is hoped that ultimately a list 
covering the libraries of the United States 
may be issued. 

It is manifestly impossible for any en- 
gineer to collect, preserve and digest for 
himself the voluminous literature of his 
profession. He must depend on the work 
of others, reviewers, indexers, abstractors, 
and librarians. Until a very recent date a 
library considered its duty accomplished 
when it had acquired, preserved, cataloged, 
and indexed the literature of the subjects 
covered. A reader was forced to visit a 
library in order to get information. But 
the up-to-date library is adopting a new 
policy which makes complete service 
possible to students at a distance. 

To be more specific, the library of the 
Engineering Societies is prepared to render 
the following service to any one who 
desires it: 

(a) It will verify references, furnish 
abstracts, copies, and translations of 
any article from citations sent by an 
engineer or student. 

(b) It will furnish partial or complete 
bibliographies of engineering subjects, 
and where the original sources are not 
available to the client, furnish either 
the original print, or such abstracts, 
copies, photographs and translations as 
are necessary. 

During the period in which this service 
has been in operation, some 500 reference 
lists have been compiled, and copies have 
been retained and are available to any one. 
It is manifestly impossible to give here a 
complete list of the subjects; it can only 
be said that nearly the whole engineering 
field is covered. The library keeps a card 
index of the important articles in the cur- 
rent periodicals and society publications as 
it receives them, so that the inclusion of the 
literature of the minute is assured in the 
reference lists. 

This special service is particularly com- 
mended to the attention of engineers in 
isolated places. Its international scope is 
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evidenced by the fact that during the past 
two years it has been of assistance to en- 
gineers in such far-off countries as Pata- 
gonia, Korea, Japan, South Africa, Ger- 
many, and Australia. References have also 
been sent to Alaska, British Columbia, 
Mexico, and the Canal Zone. In the im- 
probable event that a reference is not found 
in the library, books are borrowed from 
other libraries, either in New York or other 
cities. When transcripts of articles are 
desired, photographic copies are preferable 
in most cases, as being cheaper than type- 
writing and a guarantee against mistakes. 
The library is a general bureau of inifcr- 
mation for engineers. It will furnish ad- 
dresses of engineers, names of publishers, 
of books and periodicals, addresses of 
manufacturers, and statistics of various 
kinds. It also has facilities for accurate 
technical translation. Requests by tele- 
phone, telegraph and cable will receive 
immediate attention. A nominal charge 
(net cost) is made for this service. 
W. P. Curter, Librarian. 


A. L. A. EXHIBIT AT THE PANAMA- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

THE committee of the A. L. A. charged 
with the duty of preparing a suitable library 
exhibit for the Panama-Pacific Interra- 
tional Exposition, which opens in San 
Francisco on Feb. 20, 1915, has sent cut 
the following circular letter of appeal to 
librarians: 

November 18, 1914. 
To the Librarian: 

With such patience as it possesses the 
American Library Association Committee 
on The Panama-Pacific International Expe- 
sition has waited in the hope that the ex- 
hibit sent to Leipzig would be returned in 
time to form the basis for the San Francisco 
exhibit. 

Thus far the efforts of the committee to 
ascertain when the exhibit wouid be re- 
turned have been futile owing to war con- 
ditions prevailing in Europe. 

As a last resort the Library of Congress 
has made an appeal to the Secretary ot 
State for the return of its contribution, and 
the American ambassador at Berlin has 
been instructed by cable to endeavor to ar- 
range for the return of the exhibit. 
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Even if successful in this new direction 
the material is not likely to reach the 
United States before the first of the year. 
The committee, therefore, has decided to 
form another collection and have the same 
installed at San Francisco next year. 

To make this exhibit a success there must 
be active interest and co-operation among 
the libraries of the United States. 

This is not the year to ask for large con- 
tributions of money (although $3,000 must 
be raised to carry through the project) but 
the committee does. feel that libraries should 
respond promptly and generously to the ap- 
peal for material. 

The time is so short that the committee 
has arranged with Mr. J. L. Gillis, state li- 
brarian, Sacramento, California, who has 
volunteered the services of his staff, to re- 
ceive and arrange the exhibit under a plan 
outlined by the committee. 

This circular asks you to contribute, for 
the exhibition, pictures, reports, leaflets, 
maps, diagrams, catalogs, book-lists, blanks, 
posters, etc., etc. 

Your contributions, to attentien 
and secure a place in the exposition must be 
forwarded soon, leaving your library, by ex- 
press prepaid, as per shipping directions be- 
low, not later than December 15th. 

Send all material flat and unmounted; 
though large posters, and large maps and 
floor plans can be folded if on thin paper. 

Do not mount photographs, blanks or 
any other material in any way. 

Number the photographs you send with a 
series of consecutive numbers written in ink 
on front, in the upper left corner. Clip to 
each photograph a slip bearing the number 
of the photograph and stating very clearly 
and fully what it pictures and from what 
library it comes. 

It is much better to send one or iwo large, 
clear photographs, 5 x 8 or 8 x 10, thana 
dozen small or inferior ones. 

Mark plainly everything, not already so 
marked, as coming from your library. 

Arrange the material to take the least 
possible space and so pack it that it will 
travel safely, yet make the whole package 
as light as possible. 

Address all packages to 

J. L. Gittts, State Librarian, 
Sacramento, Cal. 


receive 


in 
ve 
at 
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(Put the name of your library on the out- 
side. ) 

Mr. Gillis, in making up the exhibit, will 
follow the methods used in installing that 
for Leipzig. All large photographs and as 
much other material as seems proper for 
the purpose, will be mounted and matted, 
so far as possible, on mounts of one of these 
two sizes: 13 x 17% and 17% x 26. 

The best of the photographs and the best 
of other material will be shown on walls or 
screens, each mount being appropriately 
labeled. Blanks, leaflets, short lists, illus- 
trations of methods, etc., etc., will, for the 
most part, be mounted on larger sheets and 
be shown in multiplex display frames. 

Libraries will not be shown individually. 
The material sent will be used to help make 
exhibits of subjects—as Charging systems; 
Library buildings, exteriors and plans; Chil- 
dren’s rooms; Periodicals; Pamphlets, 
method of handling; Binding; Story teil- 
ing; etc., etc. 

Mr. Gillis’s task will be a very difficult 
one. He needs an abundance of the best 
material, and needs it at once. 

A. L. A. ComMmitTee on PANAMA-PACIFIC 
Frank P. Hitt, Chairman. 
Mary EILeen AHdERN, 
Joun C. Dana, 
J. L. Grttts, 
Georce B. UTLEY. . 


RELIEF FUND FOR BELGIAN LIBRA- 
RIANS 

There has been forwarded to his Excel- 
lency Emanuel Havenith, Belgian Minister 
at Washington, the subscription, amounting 
to $340.70, raised by the library staff of the 
New York Public Library for the benefit of 
librarians in Belgium whose libraries have 
been destroyed or who have been deprived 
by the war of their occupation. There has 
also been received by the LipRaRY JOURNAL 
and forwarded through this office to His 
Excellency, $61.65 from the staff of the 
Portland, Oregon, Public Library; $20.00 
from the Lisrary JOURNAL, and $2.00 from 
Miss Edith Rice. This money is sent for 
the relief of librarians in Belgium, because 
it is in that country that librarians have 
especialiy suffered. 
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HOW TO USE THE LIBRARY 


The following outline for an hour’s 
exercise on how to use the library was 
prepared by the Western Massachusetts 
Library Club, and was read and discussed 
at the October meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Library Club at Stockbridge. The 
outline is intended for use with children in 
the highest grammar grade and has been 
used with good results in the schools of 
Westfield, Mass. : 

THE LIBRARY 

What is a library? Not merely a col- 
lection of books, but a storehouse of infor- 
mation, a place to find reading for amuse- 
ment or instruction. Information chiefly 
taken up under this exercise. 

What is the public library? Supported 
by the people and open to all the people it 
forms a part of the system of public edu- 
cation, and one which all can continue par- 
ticipating in through life. 

How many of you are in the habit of 
using the library? Your father’s taxes 
help support the library, and we would wel- 
come you and urge you to regard it as your 
own for all legitimate purposes. 


THE ARRANGEMENT OF BOOKS 

How many of you have ever noticed 
whether the books seem to be in any special 
order? It is necessary to group books on 
similar subjects together as, e. g., all Amer- 
ican histories. 

Can you think of some other kinds of 
books to be grouped together? Books on 
how to do things, bird books, travel books, 
cook books, etc. 

Have you ever noticed numbers on the 
books? (Explain briefly the general group- 
ing and the numbering used in the library. 
If the decimal classification is used, explain 
the grouping into ten main divisions and 
what these are. Explain terms not readily 
understood. ) 

(If book numbers are used show how it 
is necessary where there are many books 
on any subject to arrange them in some 
definite order so that any particular book 
can be quickly found, and that this order is 
usually alphabetical by author. In looking 
for a book by number find the classification 
number first and then the book number.) 
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How is biography arranged? Alphabet- 
ically by the individual about whom the 
book is written. 

How is fiction arranged? Alphabetically 
by the authors. 

(Have a practical exercise giving each 
pupil the number of a book to be looked 
up on the shelves; then interchange the 
books and have them put away, the pupil 
remaining by the book until the librarian 
has verified the work.) 

THE CATALOG 

Explain the necessity of having a key to 
the contents of the library when you are in 
search of some particular thing or book. 
What is such a key called? The catalog. 

How many of you are in the habit of 
using the catalog? 

What kinds of questions would you 
expect the catalog to answer? (a) 
Whether the library has a book of a cer- 
tain title. (b) What books the library has 
by any particular author. (c) What books 
the library has on any particular topic. 

How are the cards in the catalog ar- 
ranged? Author, subject, and title, all in 
one alphabet, as in a dictionary. 

Of course, you must know thoroughly the 
order of the letters of the alphabet, for this 
is absolutely essential in hundreds of ways 
in daily life. 

What are reference cards? Cards direct- 
ing you to look in another place for the 
items you are in search of, as, e. g., Twain, 
Mark, see Clemens, S. L. 

(Have a sample set of typical cards, 
author, title, and subject, and reference, and 
explain the significance of the different 
parts, the call number, the imprint, why the 
author’s name is inverted, etc.) 

(Give pupils different topics, authors, 
and titles to look up in the catalog, and 
then find the books from the call num- 
bers.) 

REFERENCE BOOKS 

What are reference books? Books con- 
taining much information in small compass 
for use in the library only. 

How many can name a reference book? 
(a) The dictionary 

What do you use the dictionary for? 
Primarily to find the spelling and meaning 
of words, but many other things can be 
found there as well. 


How is it arranged? Alphabetically. 
What are some of the other things that 
can be found? The pronunciation, part of 
speech, earlier and possibly obsolete mean- 
ings, derivation of the word, phrases illus- 
trative of its use, idiomatic phrases or ex- 
pressions into which it enters, pictures, 
synonyms and antonyms. 

(Quote sample word from the dictionary, 
reading all that is found under it, and have 
the children tell the above items as they 
are read.) 

What supplementary material can be 
found in the dictionary? Abbreviations, 
biographical, geographical, scriptural names, 
foreign phrases, names famous in litera- 
ture, arbitrary signs, pictures, etc. 

Where is this supplementary material 
found? At the foot of the page, and to 
some extent in the back, in the case of the 
New International; in the back of the 
Standard; in the text of the Century and 
in its Book of Names. 

(b) The encyclopedia 

How does the encyclopedia differ from 
the dictionary? Does not list all words, 
but gives extensive description of the topics 
included, treats of history and description 
of countries, lives of people, general sub- 
jects such as natural history, science, tele- 
graphy, and the like. 

How is it arranged? Usually alphabeti- 
cally. 

How do you use it? Notice the letters 
on the back to find the volume in which is 
the article which you desire. Heed the 
cross references. In the case of the Britan- 
nica use the index. 

(c) The World Almanac 

What is it? A remarkable compilation 
published annually, giving an immense 
variety of facts and figures on politics, 
statesmanship, happenings of the day, great 
men of the time, officers of states and na- 
tions, etc. “If you cannot find a thing 
anywhere else look in the World Almanac.” 

How do you use it? By means of the 
index in the front. 

(The use of other reference books such 
as indexes to periodicals, books of quota- 
tions, atlases, etc., can be taken up at the 
discretion of the librarian.) 

“When in doubt consult the librarian.” 
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GERMANY STARTS ITS FIRST 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Tue first regularly organized library 
school in Germany was opened on the 
morning of October 12, 1914, in the Hoch 
Schule fiir Frauen in Leipzig. 

The Hoch Schule fiir Frauen, the only 
institution of its kind to be found in Ger- 
many, is a technical school for training 
women for professional and public service. 
It occupies a very handsome building in 
K6nigstrasse 18, and is generously equipped 
with libraries and devices. Its chemical 
laboratory is especially large and com- 
plete. 

During the summer of 1914 the Zentral- 
stelle fur Volkstiimliches Biichereiwesen 
(Central Bureau for Public Library Inter- 
ests) was established in Leipzig. This 
bureau is housed in the Frauen Hochschule. 
It is supported by funds contributed by the 
city of Leipzig, by individuals and libraries. 
Through its efforts the library school 
(Fachschule fiir Bibliothekverwaltung und 
Technik) was brought into being, and quar- 
ters for it were secured in the Frauen 
Hochschule. 

Dr. Walter Hofmann, the director of the 
public library system of Leipzig, and Mrs. 
Hofmann, librarian of Branch Library No. 
2, of Leipzig, were the prime movers in 
establishing both the Zentralstelle and the 
Fachschule. 

There were twelve pupils present at the 
opening exercises. Dr. Boysen, of the 
University Library, made the introductory 
remarks and was followed by Dr. Hofmann, 
who reviewed the beginnings of the efforts 
which led to the realization of the school. 
Both speakers were happy in their refer- 
ences to American libraries and _ their 
methods. 

The required time of instruction is a year 
and a half, beginning in October. A fee 
of 200 marks is exacted. Pupils must be 
at least 20 years of age, and must have ab- 
solved certain educational requirements. 

Among the applicants were several men. 
Thus there is here the singular event of 
men attending a technical woman’s school 
in Germany, where opinion as to the prog- 
ress of woman is supposed to be so con- 
servative. A. R. H. 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND OPPOR- 
TUNITY. 


Pustic interest in the South American 
republics, gradually growing greater, has 
become suddenly intensified for two reasons. 
The first is the opening of the Panama 
Canal, and the second is the war now being 
carried on by six of the greatest commer- 
cial nations in the world. The United 
States has been slow to recognize and ap- 
preciate the possibilities of South America 
and the opportunity for building up a mu- 
tually profitable trade. A few years ago 
only a stray article on South America ap- 
peared in the magazines. Now in almost 
every newspaper and magazine are found 
glowing accounts of golden opportunities 
that await American business men. It is 
to be hoped that the result of all this pub- 
licity will not be a mad rush of men who 
expect to grab and exploit. South America 
does not need such men, but does need men 
who understand fundamental conditions, 
men who can help existing trade and lay a 
foundation for further extension. 

This is the time for the public library to 
step forward. It can place in the hands 
of its patrons books, pamphlets, bulletins 
giving reliable information about South 
America, and telling to what authorities to 
go in search for more detailed information. 
By a display of attractive books and a 
judicious advertising of same, the library 
can inspire the earnest business man or the 
enterprising young man or woman. It can 
perhaps be the means of opening a career 
to some hitherto plodding clerk. It can 
help to open the door to a better under- 
standing of conditions in South America, 
and of the reasons why a great many of 
our business men have become discouraged 
in dealing with South Americans and have 
given up trying. 

Men from the United States have not 
taken the time or the trouble to understand 
Latin-Americans. Germans and English- 
men have done so, and have been more suc- 
cessful in the field. Few Americans have 
stopped to learn Spanish or Portuguese, or 
even French, which is a favorite language 
with the better-class South Americans. 
They have not stopped to learn the etiquette 
of the country. They have hustled in a 
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country which does not understand hustling. 
It is to be regretted that more business 
schools do not teach languages which would 
be of use in dealing with foreign countries. 
Someone has said: “It is a sweet little 
peculiarity of American schools and col- 
leges that they treat living languages as 
dead.” 

In the Binghamton (N. Y.) Public Li- 
brary, at the entrance to the reading-room, 
was placed a case containing books on South 
America, pamphlets, guide books, Spanish 
and Portuguese grammars and dictionaries. 
A sign on this case read: “South America 
and opportunity.” As men passed by to 
read the morning paper or their favorite 
magazine, this sign caught their eyes. Some 
paused and read from the books. One 
young man, a hotel clerk, stopped longer 
than the others and selected one large book 
and a Pan-American Bulletin. He bor- 
rowed these; incidentally, he kept them 
much longer than his allotted time. Now 
he is taking a correspondence course, and 
learning the Spanish language by phono- 
graph. We have hopes for that young 
man. 

The best authorities on such American 
affairs are, of course, the Pan-American 
Union and the United States Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. Both of these are glad 
to give information and help. Both have 
pamphlets for sale and free, and the Pan- 
American Union will send, on request, a 
list of books which they have for sale, and 
will suggest the best text-books for the 
study of Spanish and Portuguese. 

The Pan-American Union, formerly 
known as the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics, is an international organization and 
office maintained by the twenty-one Amer- 
ican republics and devoted to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of commerce, friend- 
ly intercourse, and good understanding 
among them. Its affairs are administered 
by a director and assistant director, elected 
by and responsible to a governing board 
comprised of the Secretary of State of the 
United States and the diplomatic represen- 
tatives in Washington of the other Amer- 
ican governments. The Pan-American 
Union issues a monthly bulletin or maga- 
zine called the Bulletin of the Pan-Amer- 
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ican Union. These bulletins contain reliable 

information concerning the republics, such 

as commerce, exports, banks, railways, and 

each month special notes on each of the 

republics. The Bulletin is two dollars a 

year. Other pamphlets issued by the Union 
which have been of use are “Cotton,” “Fac- 
tors in Latin-American trade,“ Latin- 
America, the land of opportunity,” “Rub- 
ber and its relatives,” “Tobacco,” “United 
States and Latin-America,” “Pan-American 
possibilities.” 

The Department of Commerce has pub- 
lished a “Trade directory of South Amer- 
ica for the promotion of American export 
trade” (1914). This publication was pre- 
pared solely for the object of benefiting 
American export trade, and will materially 
assist American manufacturers and ex- 
porters. The directory is arranged accord- 
ing to countries, under country by city, un- 
der city by articles. The use of the volume 
is facilitated by a classified schedule giving 
the main heads under which the various 
articles are listed, and by a good index. 
The Department of Commerce has also re- 
cently issued a pamphlet called “Foreign 
publications for advertising American 
goods,” which gives a general idea of the 
cost of advertising in some of the principal 
foreign publications, the lines of trade rep- 
resented, circulation, and subscription price. 
Other interesting and useful pamphlets is- 
sued by this department are “Banking and 
credit in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
Peru,” “Foreign credits,” “South America 
as an export field,” and “Trade of the 
United States with the world.” 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute, Astor 
Place, New York, has prepared a war map 
of American trade opportunities, with sta- 
tistics, comments, and predictions. The 
map has been carefully prepared and 
shows, not at a glance, for the map is large, 
the comparative importance of the leading 
industries of the United States and the 
probable effect of the war upon them. 

The following books have been found 
useful in the Binghamton Public Library: 


Bingham, Across South America. 
Boyce, Illustrated South America, 
Bryce, South America 

Calderon, Latin America 

Clemenceau, South America to-day. 
Pnock, Ecuador 

Hale, Practical guide to South America, 
Hale, South Americans 
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Ruhl, Other Americans. 
Whelpley, Trade of the world. 
Winter, Brazil and her people of to-day. 


Portuguese Language 
Branner, Portuguese grammar. 
Vieyra, Dictionary 

Spanish Language 
Ahn, New practical and easy method of learning the 
Spanish language. ; 
Loiseaux, Elementary Spanish reader. 
Pitman’s readings in commercial Spanish. 
Toledano, Pitman’s commercial Spanish grammar. 
Vieyra, Dictionary. 
HELEN STRATTON. 


ADVERTISING A TECHNICAL DE- 
PARTMENT 

Tue Pratt Institute Free Library has 

put out a folder advertising their applied 

science department, which is a striking de- 

parture from the usual library circular. The 

cover page, which we reproduce, is printed 


INDUSTRY 
SCIENCE 


in black-and-white, with a background of 
bright yellow, and the inside facing pages 
read as follows: 
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APPLIED SCIENCE ROOM 
A RESORT FOR READING, REFERENCE 
AND STUDY FOR THE FREE USE OF 

Engineers who must keep in touch with the 
newest undertakings and most advanced 
principles of their profession. 

Chemists who need to know what processes 
have already been developed, and what may 
be expected to result from their own expcri- 
mentation. 

Machinists and Expert Mechanics who appre- 
ciate the value of up-to-date information as 
to the new types of machinery and mechan- 
isms and modern tendencies of their trade 

Builders and Architects who realize the im- 
portance of close acquaintance with the 
changing materials and principles of build- 
ing construction. 

Inventors with schemes taking shape who are 
interested to see whether their ideas have 
been anticipated. 

Workers in the Trades who desire information 
regarding the latest trade developments and 
how far they may share them. 

Students and Apprentices who must grasp 
every opportunity that shall lead to advance- 
ment in their line of work. 


PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY 
PLACES AT THE DISPOSAL OF EVERY VISITOR UNDER 
THE GUIDANCE OF A SPECIALIST LIBRARIAN 
A Working Library of more than 1200 picked 
books in every branch of engineering and 
technology in the latest editions available. 
Current Technical Periodicals, numbering over 

150, familiarly displayed on tables for con- 

venient reading, with the back numbers at 

hand for coasultation. 

Bound Sets of pericdicals and transactions of 
engineering societies, with comprehensive 
indexes for quick reference. 

Patent Office Reports complete from the be- 
ginning, together with their indexes, speci- 
fications and drawings. 

Trade Catalogs representative of the leading 
manufacturing concerns in America, careful- 
ly selected and constantly added to. 

Lending Books from the Circulating Depart- 
ment, where selection for home reading may 
be made from an extensive library of tech- 
nology. 

Personal Direction in the search for material 
and the use of library equipment, by the 
man in charge of the room. 

The fourth page gives general informa- 
tion about the library—its location and 
street-car routes by which to reach it, the 
location in the building of the applied sci- 
ence room, the hours of opening, and infor- 
mation on all departments free to the public. 
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REPORT ON PERIODICAL INDEXING 
The committee on periodical indexing of 

the Keystone State Library Association 

made the following report at the annual 

meeting of the association in Wernersville, 

Oct. 15-17: 

To the Keystone State Library Association: 

The committee appointed at the 1913 
meeting of the association to confer with 
the H. W. Wilson Company with a view to 
having them include in their indexes certain 
periodicals, begs leave to report: 

That it has been in almost continuous 
correspondence with the Wilson Company 
since the date of its appointment, and, first 
of all, wishes to record its sense of the cour- 
teous manner in which its recommendations 
have been received. 

That, in making its requests to the Wilson 
Company, it endeavored to emphasize two 
conditions that have obtained since the 
Poole indexes have been discontinued, and 
since libraries have become entirely depen- 
dent upon indexes issued by the Wilson 
Company, these conditions being: 

First: That libraries, realizing the im- 
mense importance for reference and his- 
torical work, of material published in 
periodicals, had for years, despite the heavy 
cost involved, worked towards collecting 
complete sets of those indexed in Poole, and 
the sudden elimination of many of the 
important ones from all indexes procurable, 
rendered a great deal of their work nuga- 
tory and handicapped their ability to serve 
the public. 

Second: That, owing to all periodicals at 
the present included in the index being 
either issued by American publishers or by 
houses which are in greater or lesser degree 
affiliated with American publishing inter- 
ests, the index is to a certain extent pro- 
vincial—a key to American thought rather 
than that of the civilized world. 

The request finally made to the Wilson 
Company was that it include four typical 
English periodicals, namely The Spectator, 
The Saturday Review, The Academy, and 
The Athenaeum. The Wilson Company, 
during the time of correspondence with the 
committee, sent out questionnaires to a hun- 
dred or so libraries scattered all over the 
states, in an endeavor to find out which 
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periodicals the hundred or so libraries were 
most desirous of having included. The 
Revue de Deux Mondes received more 
votes than any other. A second question- 
naire as to English reviews resulted in The 
Spectator receiving more votes than any 
other English periodical. 

Ultimately on Sept. 23, your committee 
received a letter from the Wilson Company 
stating that they have definitely decided to 
index as soon as possible The Spectator, 
English Review, Cornhill Magazine, Dublin 
Review, Geographical Journal, Revue de 
Deux Mondes, Burlington Magazine, Lon- 
don Quarterly Review, National Review, 
and The Journal of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety. Of these periodicals they have already 
purchased the numbers of The Spectator, 
English Review, and Dublin Review. 

With the ideal held constantly in view of 
making the index a key, not only to Amer- 
ican ideas but to continental thought as 
well, your committee is firmly of the opinion 
that the association should go strongly on 
record as advocating that, the inclusion of 
The Spectator being assured, the next peri- 
odicals included should be the Revue de 
Deux Mondes and the Deutsche Rundschau, 
both of which received large votes in the 
recent referendums. 

It is necessary, if library work at large 
is to advance in efficiency, that the libraries 
practice unselfishness. And though it is 
very possible that for a number of years 
some of the libraries which subscribe to 
periodicals such as the Etude, Munsey and 
Cosmopolitan, on the one hand, or such as 
the Journal of the Franklin Institute, Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, andthe vari- 
ous publications of American universities 
on the other hand, would get more use out 
of the index through the inclusion of these 
periodicals, than they would through the 
inclusion of the French and German publi- 
cations mentioned, the committee believes 
that the widening of this bibliographical 
tool to include continental thought would, 
in a short time, prove of much greater and 
more lasting benefit. 

The nuisance of having the index in two 
parts—“The Readers’ Guide” and “Read- 
ers’ Guide Supplement” is undoubtedly by 
no means a small one, but a minor one 
compared to the curtailment of its scope to 
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American periodicals. Only a large view 
of the matter, only the treatment by the 
libraries of the Wilson bibliographical un- 
dertakings in the spirit in which they treat 
bibliographical undertakings of the Amer- 
ican Library Association or other non- 
commercial bodies, can yield worth-while 
results. 

Your committee therefore awaits the 
further instructions of the association. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Myra Poranp. 
Henry J. Carr. 
O. R. Howarp THomson. 


(The Association voted to continue the 
committee for another year and instructed 
it to make an effort to have the Revue de 
Deux Mondes and the Deutsche Rundschau 
included before any other magazines.) 


American Library Assoctation 


THE 1915 CONFERENCE 
The annual conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held next year in 
Berkeley, California, June 6-9. 


MIDWINTER MEETINGS 
The usual Chicago midwinter meetings will 
be held this year, Wednesday, December 30, to 
Friday, January 1. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel La Salle, corner of La Salle and 
Madison streets, and meetings will be held 
there unless otherwise announced. 


Rates at Hotel La Salle 


One Person Per day 
Room with detached bath............... $t.so and up 
Room with private bath..............+. 2.00 and up 
Two Persons 

Room with detached bath.............. 3.00 

Two Connecting rooms with bath 

9 46-6006 4.50 and up 
Pour 7.00 and up 


Make reservations direct with management 
of hotel, stating time of your expected ar- 
rival. 

The Hotel La Salle will provide meeting 
rooms and committee rooms free of charge. 
Those having charge of meetings not here re- 
ferred to should make arrangements for suit- 
able meeting rooms direct with the hotel man- 
agement or through the secretary of the A. 
L. A. 

Besides the well-equipped dining rooms of 
the Hotel La Salle there are many restaurants 
with a wide range of service and price in close 
proximity to the hotel. All the leading thea- 
ters are within a few blocks of the La Salle 
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The Executive Board will meet on Thursday 
evening, December 31. 

The Council will hold sessions on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 30, and Thursday af- 
ternoon, December 31. Program will be 
tiailed later to individual members. Members 
of the Council are requested to notify the 
secretary of the A. L. A. whether or not tliey 
expect to be in attendance. 

The Publishing Board will meet on Thurs- 
day morning, December 31, at the A. L. A. 
executive office. Further notice will be sent 
to individual members. 

The League of Library Commissions will 
meet Wednesday, Thursday and Friday morn- 
ings, December 30, 31, and January 1. There 
will be no papers presented; the meetings will 
be in the nature of a discussion or conference. 
A definite list of subjects will be discussed, 
one or two persons being asked to open the 
discussion of each subject. 

The library school faculties will hold meet- 
ings on Friday morning and afternoon, Janu- 
ary I. 

A meeting of the college librarians of the 
middle west will be held Friday morning and 
a round table for librarians of small col- 
leges on Friday afternoon. Correspondence 
regarding this round table should be addressed 
to Miss Iva M. Butlin, Beloit College Library, 
Beloit, Wis. 

The Chicago Library Club will entertain 
visiting librarians on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 30. 

There will be a meeting cf normal school 
and high school librarians some time durirg 
the week. Mr. W. H. Kerr, Kansas State Nor- 
mal School Library, Emporia, will be glad to 
receive suggestions, topics for discussion, etc. 

The annual meeting of the American His- 
torical Association will be held in Chicago, 
December 29-31, with headquarters at the 
Auditorium Hotel, and members of the A. L. 
A. will doubtless be welcome at the meetings. 
Unfortunately it has not beer. possible to avoid 
a conflict of dates between these two asso- 
ciations. 

Geo. B. Uttey, Secretary. 


Library Organisations 


VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The annual meeting of the Vermont Library 
Association together with the Vermont Li- 
brary Commission was held at Proctor, Ver- 
mont, Oct. 20-22. 

By invitation of the trustees of the Proctor 
Library, the librarians met at a “get-together 
supper” Tuesday evening, In this way the 
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librarians were on hand promptly for the 
meeting next day, when the reports of the 
county vice-presidents were read. These were 
very encouraging, showing good progress in 
all ways, especially with the schools. While 
wild flower tables are in many libraries, two 
reported garden flower exhibitions in August 
which had increased the interest in gardens 
and brought to the library people who were 
not in the habit of coming. Very few notable 
gifts were received during the year. The 
most pressing problems seem to be the same 
old ones—lack of money, lack of interest in 
anything but fiction, and in some cases boards 
of trustees who do not meet and have no in- 
terest in the library. One librarian who re- 
ported that she had “no problems” was the 
envied of all. 

Wednesday morning after the regular busi- 
ness meeting a round table was held, the first 
subject being “What the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture can do for librarians.” As a me- 
dium between the department and the libraries 
the county agent can be of the greatest service, 
as he is the link between librarians and the 
department on one side, and librarians and 
farmers on the other. He knows the kind of 
books the farmer and his wife will use. Some 
of these agents are cleaning out the local 
libraries of books that are not helpful to the 
farmers and replacing with up-to-date ma- 
terial. Through them bulletins of books on 
agriculture and home economics that are in 
the local library may be sent to each farmer 
in its vicinity. 

Other topics were “Some of the newer fic- 
tion,” “Books other than fiction,” and “Maga- 
zines on the ‘white list.’” General discussion 
followed each paper. It was found that most 
of the cheaper magazines had been taken from 
the reading-rooms, McClure’s and Harper's 
Weekly especially having been dropped this 
last year. The last topic was “A simple 
charging system.” This has been worked out 
by Miss Rebecca Wright, secretary of the Ver- 
mont Library Commission, Montpelier, and is 
especially adapted to the smaller libraries. 

At the afternoon session Miss Caroline M. 
Hewins of Hartford, Ct., gave a most amus- 
ing and instructive paper on “Work with 
children in schools, and vacation book-talks” 
and Mr. Arthur Stone of Springfield, Vt., told 
how to treat current events in the library 
by means of the bulletin boards, pictures, best 
reviews, lists of books, and current event 
talks. 

An interesting visit was made to the Ver- 
mont Marble Company’s works, where the 
entire process of marble cutting after quarry- 
iug was shown. Tuesday evening the Asso- 
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ciation was invited to see the Ben Greet 
Players in “As you like it.” 

As during the entire meeting the Vermont 
Library Association was the guest of the 
Proctor Library trustees and the people of 
Proctor, a sincere vote of thanks to them and 
the librarian for their gracious hospitality 
was passed. An invitation to meet at Rut- 
land next year was received. 

Officers elected were: president, George 
Dana Smith, Montpelier; vice-president, Miss 


Fanny Fletcher, Proctorsville; secretary- 
treasurer, Miss Elizabeth C. Hills, Lyndon- 
ville. There are 91 members in the Asso- 
ciation. 


C. Secretary. 
CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Connecticut Library Association held 
its autumn meeting in the Norwalk Public 
Library on Tuesday, Oct. 27. Dr. James G. 
Gregory, president of the board of directors of 
the library, welcomed the Association, after 
which the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The general topic of the morning was intro- 
duced by Miss Edith M. Peck, of the Rock- 
ville Public Library, with a paper entitled 
“How to interest and train children under 
grammar grades.” Miss Peck laid special em- 
phasis on the importance of interesting the 
teacher as well as the child. Story-telling 
forms an important part of the work at Rock- 
ville. 

Miss Frances H. Bickford next read a paper 
on “The library in relation to the grammar 
and high schools.” She told of the New Haven 
school branches and of the classroom libraries, 
also of the use made of bulletins and the pic- 
ture collection. The concluding paper, on 
“Library children,” was read by Gertrude F. 
White, children’s librarian in New Haven. 

Miss Pinneo then told of the reflectroscope 
used bv the Norwalk Library and of the inter- 
esting lectures which it had made possible dur- 
ing the past winter. 

In the afternoon, Mr. William A. Borden, 
who for over two years was director of Baroda 
State libraries, gave an account of his organ- 
ization of the library system there, closing 
with a plea for a central storehouse of books 
bought by state money—with the cities and 
villages able to borrow freely to supplement 
their own collections which would be of a 
more popular nature—leaving the important 
but less likely to be used books to be bought by 
the central library. Mrs. Borden followed with 
a delightful talk on life in India. 

Before coming to the general topic of the 
“Public libraries,” Mr. 
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Thayer read a letter from Miss Hall, librarian 
of the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, urging 
the Connecticut Library Association to appoint 
a committee on high school libraries. This 
committee was later appointed by the presi- 
dent and consisted of Miss Hadley of Winsted, 
Miss H. M. Spangler of the Hartford High 
School, and Edwin A. Andrews of Greenwich. 

Miss Elizabeth B. McKnight, associate libra- 
rian of the Girls’ High School, Brooklyn, then 
read a paper on “Library work with high 
school students” showing the importance not 
only of reference work with the pupils but also 
of influencing their choice of books. She gave 
many practical suggestions for such work. 
Discussion followed in which librarians from 
various schools took part. 

After a vote of thanks to Miss Pinneo, and 
all others who had contributed to the success 
of the day, the meeting adjourned. 

McH. Steere, Secretary. 


KEYSTONE STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the Key- 
stone State Library Association was held at 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Oct. 15-17. 

The meeting was called to order by the pres- 
ident, Mr. Frank Grant Lewis, librarian of 
Bucknell Library, Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, Chester, and the first session on the eve- 
ning of the 15th was devoted to business, the 
reports of the treasurer and of the committees 
on magazine indexing and library legisla- 
tion. Mr. H. S. Ehrhart of Hanover, chair- 
man of the committee on library legislation, 
reported that his committee was of the opinion 
that the present law on the subject of free pub- 
lic non-sectarian libraries is entirely inade- 
quate and it recommended that Home Bill 689 
as submitted to the session of 1913 of the 
Pennsylvania legislature be presented to the 
next legislature and its passage urged by the 
members of the association. Mr. O. R. How- 
ard Thomson, chairman of the committee on 
magazine indexing, gave a satisfactory report 
on the work of his committee during the year. 
(This report will be found in full elsewhere in 
this issue.) After the appointment of com- 
mittees, the informal social and “get acquaint- 
ed” session followed, which is always a most 
enjoyable feature of the meetings. 

The Friday morning session was devoted to 
the consideration of fiction for the public 
library, Miss Corinne Bacon, former director 
of the Drexel Institute Library School and 
now with the H. W. Wilson Co., presiding. 
“The characteristics of the French novel” was 
the first subject, which was handled in a 
most able and interesting manner by Mrs. 
Isaac H. Rhoads of Lansdowne. Mrs. Rhoads 
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made a plea for an open-minded consideration 
of the French novel, pointing out the differ- 
ence in the French viewpoint from that of the 
American, and urging a wider reading of 
the best in that language. She was followed 
by Miss Bacon, who spoke in a most helpful 
way on “How to select fiction for public libra- 
ries,” defining an immoral novel, touching on 
the problems of selection for the large and 
small libraries, and suggesting some of the 
principles to guide in the selection and some 
of the dependable aids. 

The selection of fiction in a large public 
library was discussed by Miss Waller I. Bul- 
lock, chief of the loan department of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh, who told of the 
methods employed in that system, where every 
novel is read by some member of the staff, 
who reports on it at the regular staff meet- 
ings. “The problem of the medium sized 
public library” was discussed by Miss Alice 
R. Eaton, librarian of the Harrisburg Public 
Library, who said that they were such a new 
library that their choice had been determined 
by need rather than intention, that the books 
were read by the staff, and that they were 
mindful of the recreative effect of fiction and 
had bought many books of imagination and 
stimulation. Miss Anna A. MacDonald, con- 
sulting librarian of the Pennsylvania Free 
Library Commission, then told of the selec- 
tion of fiction in the very small public libra- 
ries where there are just as many classes of 
readers as in a city, with little money for 
books. She suggested reading committees 
made up of members of the boards of trustees 
or of different classes of readers, and the 
sending of lists to the commission for check- 
ing. She was followed by Miss Clara E. Fan- 
ning of the H. W. Wilson Co., who spoke of 
the several fiction lists printed by the com- 
pany for the purpose of drawing readers from 
the new fiction to the older, worth-while 
books, also of the Wilson experiment of the 
co-operative printing of fiction catalogs. 

Miss Mary White Ovington of Brooklyn, 
New York, then discussed the subject of 
“Fiction — from the borrower's standpoint,” 
speaking of the change in the library attitude 
during the years of its development from the 
time when the librarian congratulated him- 
self at the end of the day that every book was 
in its place, to the present time when the aim 
of the library is to circulate every volume on 
the shelves. She made an appeal for the 
reading of the classics, modern drama, and 
poetry, and the better magazines ; for a greater 
expenditure of the libraries’ funds on the best 
children’s books, freely duplicated; and for an 
open-minded attitude on the part of libra- 
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rians towards the selection of books for their 
shelves; and she closed by stating that, in 
her opinion, the card catalog was to a bor- 
rower the most unsatisfactory thing about a 
library. 

Friday afternoon was left open for recrea- 
tion and the delegates had this opportunity to 
enjoy for a few hours the wonderful moun- 
tain walks and scenery. 

The first speaker of the evening was Miss 
Alice S. Tyler, director of the Western Re- 
serve Library School, Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
subject was “The widening field and the open 
book.” Miss Tyler spoke of the widening 
field of library endeavor, of the library com- 
missions, and of the larger view of the func- 
tions of the individual libraries (the rural ex- 
tension and county library systems) ; and sug- 
gested ways of “opening” the book, by story 
hours for adults, travel talks with pictures, 
hours with the poets, and the free use of the 
lecture room for all subjects. 

Miss Tyler was followed by Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers, of Cambridge, Mass., on 
the subject of “The therapeutic value of 
books.” Dr. Crothers, in his delightfully hu- 
morous manner, divided books into several 
classes according to their effect upon their 
readers—the stimulants, depressants, seda- 
tives, and counter-irritants. He declared that 
librarians should treat the people who come 
to the library as patients who come with 
various kinds of maladies, mostly suffering 
from mal-nutrition, and that they should 
watch the effect of different books ; that people 
need various kinds of books, not only those 
that stimulate, but the sedative books that 
bring a certain harmony with life, and what 
is one man’s stimulant is another man’s seda- 
tive. 

Dr. Scott Nearing, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the principal speaker of 
the Saturday morning session, giving a most 
interesting address on the subject of “Some 
recent developments in social and econosnic 
literature.” Dr. Nearing spoke of the revolu- 
tion in the subject matter and the viewpoint 
of social science, and reminded librarians of 
the great responsibility that rests upon them 
as guardians of the storehouse of knowledge, 
saying in closing: “In so far as your library 
seeks to be a force in shaping the civic and 
social life of your community, see to it that 
the social and economic books on your shelves 
represent the modern viewpoint of social ser- 
vice; treat the possibilities of social ameliora- 
tion in terms of living reality; and present 
the message, as it should and can be pre- 
sented, in the language of the people.” 

Dr. Nearing was followed by Miss Caroline 
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Griest, reference librarian of the Erie Public 
Library, who gave a paper on “The relation 
of the library to social movements,” emphasiz- 
ing the duty of the library to create a senti- 
ment in favor of any social movement for the 
betterment of mankind. Miss Alice S. Tyler 
spoke briefly of the Western Reserve Library 
School and of the three months’ course, dur- 
ing February, March and April, to which 
librarians of training and experience who are 
in the work can come without examinations 
and without credit, to gain in enthusiasm and 
to broaden their outlook. 

After the reports of several committees, 
among them being the report of the commit- 
tee on normal training in the use of books by 
Miss Mabel F. McCarnes of the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School, the association 
confirmed the two recommendations made to 
it by the executive committee: first, that Dr. 
Horace E. Hayden, in recognition of the work 
done by him as secretary and librarian of the 
Wyoming Historical and Geological Society 
of Wilkes-Barre, be made an honorary mem- 
ber of the association for life; and second, 
that a handbook of the Keystone State Library 
Association, including the history, constitu- 
tion, and list of members, be printed during 
the coming year, the publication to be carried 
on under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the coming year. 

The nominating committee made the fol- 
lowing report: for president, Mr. W. F. 
Stevens, librarian of the Carnegie Library, 
Homestead ; vice-president, Mr. O. R. Howard 
Thomson, librarian of the James V. Brown 
Library, Williamsport; secretary, Mabel N. 
Champlin, librarian of the Public Library, 
Hanover; treasurer, Miss Anna A, MacDon- 
ald, consulting librarian of the Pennsylvania 
Free Library Commission. 

Maser N. CHamp tin, Secretary. 


MICHIGAN STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION— 
LIBRARY SECTION 

The importance of the library as a part of 
the educational machinery of the people was 
well recognized in the 62d annual meeting of 
the Michigan State Teachers Association, 
which was held at Kalamazoo, October 28, 29, 
30. The session of the Library Section was 
held on Friday morning, and was attended by 
several hundred persons. Dr. Charles H. 
Eastman, the well-known Indian author, gave 
a most interesting address on the “Education 
of the Indian child,” paying a wonderful 
tribute to the Indian mother, and showing the 
place of the story in such education. Miss 
Caroline Burnite, of the Cleveland Public 
Library, gave an address on “Children’s read- 
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ing,” which was followed by a general discus- 
sion in which many persons took part. 

At one of the evening sessions devoted to 
rural education, Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, of 
Grand Rapids, gave an illustrated address on 
“City library service to the farmer.” Most 
of the slides shown were from photographs 
taken by himself in his visits to libraries giv- 
ing service to the rural population in different 
parts of the country. 

The Library Section elected as its officers 
for the ensuing year: Miss Nina K. Preston, 
of Ionia, chairman; and Mr. David E. Heine- 
mann, a member of the State Board of Li- 
brary Commissioners, of Detroit, secretary. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Illinois Library Association held its 
nineteenth annual meeting at Springfield, Oct. 
21-23. 

The opening session was called to order by 
the president, F. K. W. Drury, who in his 
address said that as the primary purpose of 
the organization of the association had been 
fulfilled in the establishment of the State 
Library Extension Commission, the associa- 
tion must exert itself along other needed 
lines and suggested four important steps to 
be taken in the immediate future: (1) To 
secure needed library legislation in Illinois; 
(2) To correlate library meetings so as to 
avoid duplication; (3) To endorse the work 
of the Library Extension Commission; (4) To 
work out still closer affiliation with the 
A. L, A. 

The reports of the officers and committees 
were presented, including one on the revision 
of the constitution, and accepted. 

At its general meetings there were speak- 
ers of prominence and these sessions were 
attended by many local people not directly 
connected with libraries, in this way spread- 
ing the knowledge of the usefulness of the 
library to the community. 

The social service rendered by the library 
and its use in the social survey work were 
subjects touched upon by several of the 
speakers. Among them, Prof. Robert E,. 
Hieronymus, community adviser, University 
of Illinois, spoke of “The community cen- 
ter”; Miss Florence R. Curtis of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, of the “Libra- 
ry’s part in the social survey”; Dr. Walter 
Dill Scott of Northwestern University of the 
“Psychology of the rising generation.” 

Of direct interest to the librarians present 
were the papers presented by Miss Nellie E. 
Parham of the Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington, giving a “White list of period- 
icals for a public library”; by Henry C. Re- 
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mann of the Lincoln Library at Springfield on 
“The libraries of Springfield”; and by Henry 
E. Legler of the Chicago Public Library on 
“Shall we urge county libraries on Illinois.” 
Considerable discussion followed the last ad- 
dress, and a motion was passed commending 
the county library plan to the incoming legis- 
lature. 

The legislative committee presented the 
following recommendations : 

“1, An amendment increasing the tax rate 
so as to allow the levy of two mills generally 
and 1.2 mills for cities over 100,000. 

“2. An amendment requiring the library 
board to certify the annual budget for the 
council. 

‘3. An amendment to the commission gov- 
ernment act requiring a separate library board 
to be appointed by the commissioners similar 
to the library board under the regular library 
act. 

“We recommend that these three amend- 
ments selected by your legislative committee 
out of many that might be endorsed, be re- 
ferred to a new legislative committee to be 
appointed by the incoming president, and that 
they be pushed in the next legislature. 

“In regard to the situation at Springfield, 
we also ask that the Association endorse the 
recommendation of the legislative committee 
as follows: 

“We recommend, namely, that a library 
board be authorized to consist of seven mem- 
bers, five to be appointed by the governor for 
a term of five years, one to retire each year, 
together with two ex-officio members, the gov- 
erner and the secretary of state; that this 
board receive no pay for its services; that it 
have charge of the various library interests of 
the state at Springfield, and also care for 
library interests throughout the state.” 

The round table for small libraries was con- 
ducted by Miss Anna May Price, secretary of 
the Library Extension Commission. “Chil- 
dren’s books suggested for Christmas pur- 
chase” was discussed by Miss Eva Cloud of 
the Public Library, Kewanee, and a list pre- 
sented. This list has been printed by the com- 
mission and is for distribution. 

Miss Josie Houchens of the University of 
Illinois Library considered “Periodicals for a 
small library” and gave a list of 22 with their 
list price, the estimated discount, and cost of 
binding. 

“Simplification of the accession book” was 
taken up by Miss Florence R. Curtis, who said 
that the only necessary items were author, 
title, publisher, and cost, and that the prefer- 
able style of book was the loose leaf one, 
which permitted the use of the typewriter. 
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Other subjects discussed were the “Deface- 
ment and mutilation of books,” and “How 
many books should be issued on a reader’s 
card.” 

The reference librarians’ round table was 
conducted by Earl N. Manchester of the read- 
er’s department, University of Chicago Librae 
ries. 

The Trustees’ Association held a special 
session and discussed thoroughly the legisla- 
tion needed and the best way to get it, Their 
recommendation may be found in the report 
of the legislative committee. Officers of the 
Trustees’ Association elected for the ensuing 
year are: president, J. L. O’Donnell, Joliet; 
secretary and treasurer, Miss Eugenia Allin, 
Decatur. The trustees’ committee on legisla- 
tion appointed were: John R. Jones, Carmi; 
John W. Downey, Joliet; Arthur R. Haley, 
Rockford; and Anna E. Felt, Galena. 

At the general session on Thursday Miss 
Frances Simpson of the University of Illinois 
Library School gave a sincere and appreciative 
tribute to the late Katharine L. Sharp, whose 
whole professional service was given to the 
libraries of Illinois and who was ever active 
in the work of the I. L. A,, in securing proper 
legislation, and in fact in anything that made 
for the betterment of library conditions. On 
Friday an exposition of the story hour was 
given by Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen to a 
large and interested audience. 

Springfield’s seven libraries proved interest- 
ing to the visitors, and the local committee at- 
tended well to the comfort and entertainment 
of the members of the association, The diver- 
sions included an informal reception at the 
State Library, a personally conducted auto- 
mobile tour of the city’s parks and places of 
historic interest, and a social hour at the 
Lincoln Library, where tea was served under 
the supervision of Miss Ida F. Wright with 
the aid of the Camp Fire Girls. 

All sessions were held in the State House, 
but all the libraries were open for inspection 
at all times and greetings were received from 
Mrs. Eva May Fowler on behalf of the State 
Library, Dr. A. R. Crook for the State Na- 
tural History Museum, Miss Anna May Price 
for the Extension Commission, Mrs. Jessie 
Palmer Weber for the State Historical Li- 
brary, and Finley A. Bell for the State Legis- 
lative Reference Bureau. 

The A. L. A. was represented by the secre- 
tary, George B. Utley, who made a short ad- 
dress on Thursday evening. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: 
president, Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, Chicago; 
vice-president, Ida F. Wright, Springfield; 
secretary, Maud A. Parsons, Joliet; treasurer, 
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Mary J. Booth, Charleston; council (terms to 
expire 1917), Effie A. Lansden, Cairo, and 
Henry E. Legler, Chicago. 

Mavup A. Parsons, Secretary. 


KANSAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Kansas Library Association held its 
fourteenth annual meeting in Topeka, Oct. 
28-30. In point of attendance this was the 
best meeting ever held, seventy librarians and 
members of library boards registering. The 
meetings were held with the Kansas State 
Historical Society in the Memorial building, 
and much interest was manifested by the asso- 
ciation in the arrangeinent of this handsome 
structure, 

The first session was called to order Wed- 
nesday, Oct. 28, at 2:30 o’clock, by the presi- 
dent, James L. King. His address was brief 
and was in the nature of a history of the 
Kansas Library Association, whose first presi- 
dent he was. He’ told the story of the organ- 
ization of the association and gave something 
of the struggle of the pioneer workers. He 
spoke of the esprit de corps which held them, 
and has continued to hold them, until to-day 
the fruits are shown in the increased mem- 
bership and attendance of the K. L. A. 

There were at the meeting, besides Mr. 
King, two librarians who had been present at 
the organization of the K. L. A.—Miuss Carrie 
M. Watson, Kansas University, and Miss 
Mary L. Barlow, Fort Scott. At the close of 
Mr. King’s address Miss Watson added some 
delightful personal reminiscences of the first 
meetings of the K. L. A., and antedated its 
organization by an earlier one in 1891, when 
the Kansas Library Association, consisting of 
four members, all officers, and the city of 
Topeka, entertained the American Library 
Association on its return from the San Fran- 
cisco meeting of that year. Miss Francis, 
State Historical Library, added that a copy of 
the welcoming pamphlet addressed to the 
A. L. A. was upstairs in the Historical Library 
and could be produced momentarily to prove 
the birth and heartiness of the Kansas library 


spirit. 

After the reports ot the secretary and treas- 
urer had been read and approved, a symposium 
of wishes followed in response to roll call. 
Each librarian was asked to express one 
paramount wish for his or her library. This 


out a bewildering list of “library 
Increased income” and “more shelv- 
the popular desires, the wishes 
that practically every 
building erected five years ago had been out- 
grown. One librarian wanted “more light, 
artificial and mental’; another wisely wished 
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“to give satisfaction,” whereat a ripple of 
mirth ran over the hearers who knew the im- 
possibility of such a thing. Mr. King’s wish 
was so generous that it should go on record 
as his own, “that all the wishes expressed to- 
day may come true.” 

At the end of the afternoon session the 
members were asked to go across to the rooms 
of the Traveling Library, where Mrs. Green, 
assisted by the wives of the justices of the 
Supreme Court, was serving afternoon tea. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a social 
gathering and “visiting bee.” There was a 
short program consisting of music, a “story 
hour” and “Young Lochinvar,” a throbbing 
tragedy. To the relief of the Topeka libraries 
this last received honorable mention in the 
“thank-you resolutions.” 

Thursday mvurning a visit was made to the 
state printing plant, where, through the cour- 
tesy of the state printer, a demonstration was 
given of printing, binding, and book-making. 
At ten o’clock the meeting convened in Memo- 
rial building and listened to a delightful talk 
from Mr. Purd B. Wright, a member of the 
Kansas Library Association by adoption. 
“Some broad methods of interesting the pub- 
lic” was his topic. The question of advertis- 
ing and reaching every class of citizen was 
thoroughly discussed. One of Mr. Wright’s 


suggestions was that the best way to reach a 


business man was through his end of business 
—interesting the banker through books on 
banking, and the insurance man through books 
on insurance. After Mr. Wright’s address 
the report of the work of the publicity com- 
mittee was made through its chairman and 
unanimously approved. The association then 
adjourned for a motor trip to interesting 
places about Topeka. A short visit was made 
to the Washburn College Library and later 
the automobiles returned the guests to a lunch- 
eon at the Mills tea-room, a courtesy of the 
Topeka Public Library. 

The afternoon session was called to order 
at three o’clock, when Mr. C, E. Rush gave an 
address on “Practical affairs in a public 
library.” His talk was along lines to interest 
the librarians keenly, and much valuable dis- 
cussion succeeded it, Mr. Rush submitting to a 
fire of questions which would have perplexed 
a man less sure of his subject. At the close 
of the afternoon session a tour of Memorial 
building was made, disclosing all the dark 
secrets of a hurried “moving-in.” Apples and 
candy were found in the reading room of the 
library, for the Kansas library spirit takes into 
serious account the iibrary stomach. 

Thursday evening Dr. Walter Burr of the 
rural service department, Kansas State Agri- 
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cultural College, talked to the librarians on 
“The new rural community.” He told them 
how they might help in this movement and 
what a few of them had already done. His 
commendation of the work of the Traveling 
Libraries Commission was hearty and sincere. 
Miss Linna Bresette followed Dr. Burr with a 
talk on “The wage earning woman and the 
factory.” Miss Bresette asked for co-operation 
from the public libraries in her work, and ex- 
plained how much there was to do for these 
girls who paid $5 for a hat because they did 
not know how to get a cheaper one, and 
wanted pretty shoes because they could have 
only one pair, and so bought satin puznps. 
Miss Bradford, of Topeka, closed the evening 
with a delightful reading from William Allen 
White’s “Court of Boyville.” 

The Friday morning session was a divided 
one, the first half being the demonstration, in 
the State Library, on the use of the library by 
the pupils of the public school, Miss Dinsmoor 
using a class from the Topeka High School 
for the work. Afterwards coffee and cakes 
were served and the meeting adjourned to 
Memorial Hall, where Miss Grace M. Leaf, of 
the State Normal Library, Emporia, told how 
she organized the special library of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Control, This was fol- 
lowed by a business session, with the election 
of officers, reports of committees and selection 
of a meeting place for 1915. 

The following were the officers elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Belle Curry, 
Parsons; first vice-president, Mr. James L. 
King, Topeka; second vice-president, Miss 
Kathryn Cossitt, Wichita; third vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Mary C. Lee, Manhattan; secre- 
tary, Miss Adelaide Bolmar, Topeka; treas- 
urer, Mr. I. R. Bundy, Leavenworth; member- 
at-large, Miss Hattie Osborne, Baldwin. 

Wichita was selected as the next meeting 
place, and after the transaction of other busi- 
ness, including an arangement to print a new 
handbook of Kansas libraries, the meeting 
adjourned. 

Ciara Francis, Secretary. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Ne- 
braska Library Association was held in Ge- 
neva, Oct. 19-21. The first session was opened 
by the president, Mrs. Elizabeth O’Linn 
Smith, on Monday at 3.30 p. m. After the 
business meeting, reports from the librarians 
present were given, showing increased activi- 
ties since last year. 

At the evening session, a report of the 
A. L. A. meeting was given; also an illus- 
trated talk by Miss Charlotte Templeton on 
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“Public libraries in Nebraska.” In this ad- 
dress, Miss Templeton showed the growth of 
the library movement in Nebraska by telling 
when the libraries were organized and when 
the present buildings were erected. 

“Extension of library privileges to the rural 
communities” was discussed Tuesday morn- 
ing. Mrs. F. A. Long, of Madison, Nebraska, 
discussed the “County library,” using Kern 
county, California, as a basis for her talk. 
Kern county has thirty-two branch libraries, 
deposit and delivery stations. She urged that 
as good work could be done in the counties 
of Nebraska, and hoped that the librarians 
would use their influence for county libraries. 

Miss Edith Tobitt, of Omaha, told of the 
work done at Dundee, Florence, Benson, and 
Ralston. These suburban towns pay an annual 
tax to the city of Omaha, and, in return, have 
full privileges of the Omaha Public Library. 
Messengers carry books to the deposit stations 
every other day, thus giving good service, al- 
though daily trips will be made as soon as 
possible. Other towns of Nebraska may do 
the same work for nearby villages. 

Under the Nebraska library law a town- 
ship may establish a township library or it 
may contract with an adjoining town for the 
free use of the library, by paying a township 
tax levy. “The value of the township library” 
was presented by Rev. Thomas Griffiths, of 
Edgar. The efficiency of the township library 
would be greater, because the librarian could 
come in closer touch with all patrons and the 
rural schools. Co-operation with the county 
superintendent and the rural teachers was 
given as the key to the founding of more 
township libraries. All counties in Nebraska 
do not have township organization, and in 
such counties, county libraries must be 
formed. Most libraries allow the rural popu- 
lation privileges of the library upon payment 
of a yearly fee. The library commission sup- 
plies such demands as come to it, but effi- 
cient work can best be given when rural com- 
munities have organization of their own. Dur- 
ing the discussion which followed Mr. H. E. 
Legler, of Chicago, told of the work done in 
the suburban towns of Chicago, Each libra- 
rian was urged to use her influence to bring 
about some form of extension of privileges. 

At the afternoon session, the girls’ orchestra 
of the State Industrial School gave a very in- 
teresting musical program, which was fol- 
lowed by an address by Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer 
of the University Library, on “Librarians’ in- 
terest in book illustration.” In addition to a 
collection of mounted illustrations, lantern 
slides were used. The special address of the 
meeting was given by Mr. Henry E. Legler 
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of the Chicago Public Library on “The library 
and the melting pot.” In his address, he 
emphasized the influence of libraries in mak- 
ing American citizens of the immigrant popu- 
lation. 

At the business meeting Wednesday morn- 
ing Mr. M. G. Wyer was elected alternate to 
attend the A. L. A. meeting, ry15. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Miss Nellie Williams, 
Geneva, president; Mr. Malcolm G. Wyer, 
Lincoln, first vice-president ; Miss Clara How- 
ard, Columbus, second vice-president; Miss 
Josephine Lammers, Lincoln, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The rest of the morning was given to a 
valuable round table conducted by Miss Edith 
Tobitt. 

JoserpHINE Lammers, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN WORCESTER LIBRARY CLUB 
The Southern Worcester Library Club held 


its eighteenth meeting in Framingham. Ow- 
ing to repairs in process at the library build- 


ing, the session was held in the rooms of the 


Sketch and Camera Club. 

Records of the May meeting were read and 
approved. At roll call, sixteen libraries were 
represented in the audience of twenty-six. 

Mr. Stebbins, chairman of the Framingham 
trustees, cordially welcomed the club. Miss 
Franklin, chairman of the nominating com- 
mittee, presented the following list of offi- 
cers for the ensuing year, and they were 
elected: President, Mrs. E. M. Arnold, Ash- 
land; first vice-president, Miss Ethelwyn 
Blake, Milford; second vice-president, Miss 
Blanche E. Partridge, Holliston; secretary, 
Miss Lucy W. Biscoe, Grafton. Miss Sorn- 
borger, in her report of the Stockbridge meet- 
ing, said it was one of the best she ever at- 
tended, as it had the larger character of a 
national meeting. 

Mrs. Whittemore, of Hudson, spoke on 
“Some advantages of the small library.” She 
said she was keenly alive to the disadvan- 
tages of the small library, but she knew there 
were distinct advantages also. The selection 
of books for a small library is a greater 
problem than for a large one, as resources 
are generally limited, vet a small library may 
have a larger percentage of excellence. This 
is one way the large library can help the 
small one, by advising the best book on a 
subject to buy, and by loaning from its larger 
collection. In a small library, the librarian 
can know her people and her books, whereas 
the larger library is often handicapped by 
wealth of material and size of patronage. A 
large library has many rules that must be 
enforced, while a small library has a distinct 
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advantage in fewer rules and those as elastic 
as possible. In speaking of publicity, she said 
the best advertisement for a library is a satis- 
fied patron. She spoke of the great assist- 
ance a small library might receive from the 
Free Public Library Commission, which is 
always ready to give expert advice. 

Miss Moore, of the English department of 
the Framingham Normal School, spoke of her 
work in reading. She based her remarks on 
papers which her girls had written about their 
choice of books. No one reported a liking for 
history and not many for poetry. Preferences 
were expressed for biography, travel, current 
topics in newspapers and magazines, and fic- 
tion. Of standard fiction, Dickens and Scott 
were preferred to Thackeray. Historical 
novels received high praise because of their 
power to enliven history. Of recent fiction 
mention was made of “The rosary,” “T. Tem- 
barom,” “Girl of the Limberlost,” “Secret gar- 
den,” “Pollyanna,” and the books of Marion 
Crawford and Joseph Lincoln. Children’s 
books were favorites with many of the girls, 
in fact, the juniors are urged to read plenty 
of children’s books. They are also urged to 
read one standard author thoroughly that they 
may know a certain style. 

Mrs. E. M. Arnold, of Ashland, gave an 
interesting report of her European trip this 
summer. She gave vivid pen pictures of the 
principal places visited, then described how 
her party ran from the Germans. 

A rising vote of thanks was given the speak- 
ers and the librarian and trustees of the 
Framingham Library. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB 
THE second meeting of the year was held in 
the auditorium of the Merchants Association 
in the Woolworth building, Thursday, Nov. 12, 
at 2:45 p. m., President Jenkins in the chair 
and present also 310 members and guests. The 
minutes of the meeting of October 8 were 
approved, and nine new members elected. 
President Jenkins then introduced the 
speaker of the afternoon, Dr. Frederick A. 
Cleveland, director of the Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research, who gave an interesting account 
of the beginning and development of the bu- 
reau. Though many committees, he said, had 
investigated and made reports on different 
portions of the administrative machinery no 
one knew how New York city was organized 
as a corporation, what it was doing, and 
what results it was getting. To get at these 
facts in a non-partisan way, in 1906 Dr. Cleve- 
land drafted a prospectus for an agency to 
ascertain these facts. As an experiment R. 
Fulton Cutting gave $1,000 a month to find 
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out what a citizen’s agency equipped with a 
staff could do. The first investigation which 
was carried through proved the efficiency of 
the bureau, and it was later placed on a 
$100,000 basis. 

The method of the bureau is to get at the 
facts and then to lay them before the offi- 
cial involved, giving him an opportunity to 
correct conditions before publishing them. 
Frequently the official does not know the 
facts and could not make the changes without 
this information. The idea is that the bureau 
owes it to the officer to bring the facts to his 
attention first, so as to give him an opportun- 
ity to make needed changes and to give him 
intelligent citizen co-operation in improving 
conditions before giving the information to the 
newspapers for wide publicity. 

Other communities have asked for the help 
of the bureau, Philadelphia being the first. 
The help was given and now Philadelphia has 
a bureau of its own which has been remark- 
ably successful. 

There are now twenty bureaus organized in 
the United States and Canada and recommen- 
dations have been made to about forty-three 
cities. Owing to the number of requests for 
trained workers from outside places the bu- 
reau now has a training school for public ser- 
vice. 

Ereanor H. Frick, Secretary. 


MISSOURI VALLEY LIBRARY CLUB 
Fifty persons from Kansas City, Mo., Kan- 
sas City, Kan., and Independence, Mo., all of 
whom are connected in some manner with li- 
brary work, met at the public library in 
Kansas City, Oct. 21, and took preliminary 
steps toward the formation of what is to be 
known as the Missouri Valley Library Club. 
Mrs. Rosa M. Hibbard, librarian of the Kansas 
City Medical Library Club, was named as 
chairman pro tem and Miss Irene Gentry of 
Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library, temporary 
secretary. Superintendent I. I. Cammack 

talked of the work of the public schools. 


TORONTO LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


The annual meeting of the City of Toronto 
Library Institute was held in the Public 
Reference Library on Friday afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 6. There were one hundred 
and twenty-five delegates present. The out- 
of-town guest on this occasion was Miss 
Mary Hall of the Girls’ High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. She told of what was being 
done in the development of high school libra- 
ries and the possibilities of co-operation with 
public libraries. It was a splendid address 
and was discussed by Dr. James L. Hughes, 
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ex-superintendent of schools. Others who 
spoke were Mr. W. J. Sykes of the Ottawa 
Public Library on “What books are being 
read by boys and girls in high school,” dis- 
cussion being opened by Principal Gray of 
Oakwood School and Principal! Gavin of 
Windsor. Professor Tracy of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and Mr. Crocker spoke on 
“Co-operation of the public library with the 
Sunday school libraries of the city.” The 
president, Mr. George H. Locke, spoke on the 
social survey of Toronto which was in 
progress by the assistant librarians. The 
officers elected were: President, Professor A. 
E. Lang of Victoria College Library; vice- 
president, Principal Gray of Oakwood High 
School; secretary, Miss Eva Davis of the 
Public Library. The executive committee 
represents the libraries of Royal Canadian In- 
stitute, Normal School, Public School, 
Academy of Medicine, and Children’s Depart- 
ment of Public Library, Sunday School Asso- 
ciation, 


Library Schools 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
The following names should be added to the 
list of seniors published in the November 
LipRARY JOURNAL. The school enrollment is 
now 49: 22 seniors and 27 juniors. 


Bayer, Edna Elizabeth, Rochester, N. Y., B.S., 
University of Rochester, 1913. 
“yrne, Paul R., Chittenango, N. Y., Ph.B., Notre 


Dame University, 1913; cataloger, Notre Dame Uni- 
versity Library, 1907-13; summer assistant, Buffalo 
Public Library, July-Sept., 1914. 

The advanced course in library buildings 
which was suspended on Mr. Eastman’s resig- 
nation in 1912, has been resumed under the 
direction of Mr. William R. Watson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter entertained the faculty 
and students on the afternoon of Election day, 
Nov. 3. 

A series of trips to near-by points of inter- 
est has been planned by the students; the first, 
a visit to the United States Arsenal at Water- 
vliet, was made Saturday, Nov. 7. A student 
club, “The Library Round Table,” has also 
been organized, chiefly for the discussion of 
current topics of interest to librarians. The 
first meeting was held Tuesday, Nov. 10. Miss 
Helen M. Claflin (1914) is president of the 
club and Miss Emily L. Gilfillan (1915) is 
secretary. 

Junior class officers for the present school 
year are: president, Ralf P. Emerson; vice- 
president, Helen M. Laws; secretary-treasurer, 


Adelaide H. Grenside. 
F. K. Water. 


LIBRARY JOURNAL 


PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCI 

The annual reception given to the incoming 
class by the Graduates’ Association was held 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 5, in the north 
class-room. There were more than 8o present, 
representing all of the classes from 1891 to 
1915 with the exception of the classes of 1803, 
1899, 1910, and 1912. Several of the gradu- 
ates came from some distance, Madison, Engle- 
wood, Jersey City, Yonkers, and New Haven 
sending representatives. No formal entertain- 
ment was atempted but a display of the class 
photographs from 1896 down created no little 
interest and amusement. 

Prof. A. S. Root, librarian of Oberlin Col- 
lege, Oberlin, Ohio, sp ke to the students 
Nov. 10, on the library as a co-operative and 
inspirational factor in community life. 

Mr. George B. Utley, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, addressed the class 
Nov. 12, on the history and work of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The class of 1915 effected an organization 
Oct. 16, electing as president Miss Mildred 
Maynard of Williamsport, Pa., and as secre- 
tary Miss Myra W. Buell of St. Paul, Minn 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Caroline L. Jones, 1913, who has been 
assistant in the library of the Young Womer’s 
Christian Association of Brooklyn, has been 
made head of the Hazelwood branch of the 
Pittsburgh Public Library. 

Miss Ella B. Cook, 1914, who went to the 
Trenton Public Library as head of a branch, 
has been made veference librarian at the mein 
library. 

Miss Madalene F. Dow, 1914. who substitut- 
ed at Columbia during the sumer, has become 
a cataloger in the library of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

JosepHine Apams RatHrone, 
Vice-Director 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF NEW YORK PUBLIC 
LIBRAR} 
Senior lectures since the first fortnight’s re- 
port have been as follows: 
School and college library course: 
Mary E. Hall, on “Training in books in high 


schools”; “The high school situation”; “Ad- 
ministration of the high school library”; (eve- 
ning lectures, one given at the Girl's High 


School, Brooklyn.) 
Freeman |. Burr, on 

ogy, and of chemistry.” 

Advance reference and cataloging course 
Freeman F. Burr, on the “Literature of biol- 


the “Literature of biol- 


ogy, and of chemistry.” 
Catherine S. Tracey, “History of printing,’ 
(first two lectures of course). 
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Administration course: 
Frederick W. Jenkins, on “Education and 

treatment of defectives, delinquents and in- 

corrigibles,” and on “Public health.” 

Annie C. Moore, on “Selection of books tor 
children” (first two lectures of course). 

Children’s librarians course 

Frederick W. Jenkins, on “Education and 
treatment of defectives, delinquents and incor- 
rigibles.” 

Annie C. Moore, on “Selection of books for 
children.” 

Practice in selection of editions has been 
given the two iatter classes, and tests have been 
given on Mr. Jenkins’ lectures. 

The juniors have had lectures from visiting 
lecturers as follows: 

October 21, Dr. N. Krishna, “Modern educa- 
tion in India, and the modern literature of In- 
dia.” 

October 30, Frederick W. Jenkins, “The li- 
brary as a civic factor.” 

November 4, in the morning, Claude G. Le- 
land, on “The public school system of New 
York City”; in the afternoon, a recital by 
Nicholas Vachel Lindsay, of some of his 
poems, including “The Congo,” “The eagle 
that is forgotten,” and “General William Booth 
enters into Heaven.” 

Dr. and Mme. Krishna met the school at an 
informal reception after his lecture, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins were guests of the schoo: at 
a Hallowe’en party given by the Alumni As- 
sociation to the entering class the evening of 
October 30. 

The Alumni Association has inaugurated an 
“at home” evening, in room 73 of the school 
quarters, the 12th of each month during the 
school-year. The first meeting took the furm 
of a reception to the recentiy married alumni 
their wives and husbands. 

At five o'clock, three days a week, the women 
of the junior class are having a sewing and 
knitting-bee under Miss Sutliff’s direction, for 
the benefit of European refugees and non- 
combatants. 

The Thanksgiving recess will begin at one 
o’clock November 25, sessions being resumed 
the following Monday. 

Mary W. Prumnenr, Principal. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


In November the two outside lecturers were 
Prof. Root and Miss Sawyer. The latter spoke 
of the work for the blind in the Perkins Insti- 
tution. The former, in “Some impressions of 
European libraries,” made them far more real 
to those privileged to listen. Prof. Root spent 
November 5-6 examining the school on behalf 
of the A. L. A. committee on library training. 


Visits were made during November to the 
Boston Book Company, the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, and, in Worcester, to the libra- 
ries of Clark University, the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and the Worcester Public Library. 

The “Better books of the year” exhibit has 
been an attraction to draw students and in- 
structors to Paine’s frequently. 


POSITIONS 

Martha Bailey, 1914, was appointed in June 
in the Library of the Bureau of Education, 
Washington. 

Edith Brown, 1914, is an assistant in the 
Howard University Library, Washington, 
D. C. 

Alice Day, C II, 1913-14, became an assist- 
ant in the Smith College Library, Novem- 
ber 1. 

Elva Greef, 1913-14, is substituting for the 
librarian of the Public Library, Manchester, 
Ia. 

Mildred Page, 1914, is in the Utica (N. Y.) 
Public Library. 

Marian Small, 1914, was with the Massa- 
chusetts Library Commission during Septem- 
ber in reorganization work at Braintree, and 
in October was appointed in the reference 
catalog division of the New York Public 
Library. 

Katharine Warren, 1914, is assisting in re- 
organization work on the West Springfield 
Public Library catalog. 

Esther S. Chapin, 1913, has been appointed 
in the New York Public Library. 

Elsie Wells, 1910, has been appointed to a 
position in the Somerville Public Library, 
which recently gave a civil service examina- 
tion for assistants, 

June Ricuarpson DonNEeELLY. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH—TRAIN- 

ING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 

The following courses are scheduled for the 
autumn term: 

Junior: Reference work, Miss Stewart; 
classification, Miss Mann; book selection, Miss 
Elva Smith, Miss Power, and Miss Whiteman; 
seminar for periodical review, Miss McGirr; 
story-telling, Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen and Miss 
Whiteman; library handwriting and printing, 
Miss Groft. 

Senior: Book selection, Miss Elva Smith; 
cataloging, Miss Elva Smith. 

A schedule of 15 hours of practice work 
each week in the various divisions of the 
children’s department is required of the junior 
class. Two periods of three hours each dur- 
ing the term are taken from this schedule for 
practice work in the reference department. 
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The senior class is scheduled for 15 periods 
of three hours each for practice work in the 
catalog department. The junior class has 
matriculated at the University of Pittsburgh 
for a course in “Games and plays.” 

On October 28 the Training School was for- 
tunate in having as its guests Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie, who both addressed the 
school. 

The junior class has organized and elected 
the following officers: Margaret Jean Clay, 
president; Harriet W. Leaf, vice-president; 
Lenore Townsend, secretary and treasurer. 
SaraH C. N. Bocte, Director. 
RESERVE SCHOOL 


WESTERN LIBRARY 


NEWS NOTES 

The reception given for the class of 1915 by 
the faculty of the Library School on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 2, brought together a large num- 
ber of the graduates residing in Cleveland and 
a few from nearby cities. The has 
organized by the election of officers, appoint- 
ment of committees, etc. The new practice of 
the class of the previous year sending a mes- 
senger with greetings and suggestions regard- 
ing organization, was much appreciated. Miss 
Coveney of the class of 1914 brought the greet- 
ings. The officers for I915 are: president, 
Mildred McAfee; vice-president, Louise 
Jailey; secretary-treasurer, Helen Lewis. 

Professor Emma Perkins of the College for 
Women gave a lecture on “Personal reminis- 
cences of Alice Freeman Palmer.” 

Mrs. Julia S. Harron, the library editor of 
the Cleveland Public Library, had charge of 
the book evaluation course during October, 
during the absence of the Director, who was 
in attendance at the meetings of the Keystone 
State Library Association and of the lowa 
Library Association. 

The lecture by Mr. George B. Utley, secre- 
tary of the A. L. A., Nov. 4, was greatly en- 
joyed by the students, the early history of the 
Association and its present activities being 
presented in a most interest:ng manner, 


class 


ALUMNI NOTES 

Alice G. Gaylord, 1906, who was formerly 
children’s librarian in the Public Library of 
Duluth, is now in charge of stations and ex- 
tension work of that library. 

Ethel M. Knapp, 1907, cataloger in the Uni- 
versity of Indiana Library, has been appointed 
reference Jibrarian in the Public Library of 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Cards have been received announcing the 
marriage of Mabel Hines, 1909, to Mr. Nor- 
man Houser, of Cleveland. 

Ellen G. Stocker, 1909, assistant librarian of 
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the P. M. Musser Public Library of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has been elected librarian. 
Cornelia Plaister, 1913, has resigned her 
position as librarian of the Clarinda (lowa) 
Public Library to the supervisor of 


become 
branches of Sioux City Public Library. 


Auice S. Director. 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF ATLANTA—LIBRARY 
The tenth annual session of the Library 


Atlanta, opened 
enrollment of 


School, Carnegie Library of 
Sept. 82 with the following 
students : 


Shelley, Albany, Ga 
fary Yates, Greensboro, N. C. 
Five of the students have had previous experi- 
ence in library work. 

During October, Mrs. Percival Sneed, 
director of the School, was appointed librarian 
of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta. Mrs. 
Sneed will continue to be the active head of 
the school. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Miss Mary Louise Browne, 1909, was mar- 
ried Aug. 6 to Edward Erwin of Morganton, 
N. C. Mr. and Mrs. Erwin will make their 
home at the University of Mississippi, where 
Mr. Erwin is associate professor of English. 

Two of the graduates of the Library School 
planned to attend the meeting of the British 
Library Association at Oxford from Aug, 31 
to Sept. 4. Miss Louie Smith, 1910, went early 
in June to Paris, where she expected to study 
art until the last of August, at which time she 
was to return to England for the Oxford 
meeting. At the declaration of war Miss Smith 
was forced to leave Paris, going immediately 
to England, where she spent several weeks. 
After a short visit to Scotland she returned to 
America early in October. Miss Smith gave 
the students in the Library School an interest- 
ing description of the Bodleian Library and 
also of the methods of the Chelsea Public 
Library, which she used while in London. 

Miss Jessica Hopkins, 1906, librarian of the 
Public Library, Paducah, Ky., who had also 
planned to attend the Oxford meeting and had 
been granted a six weeks’ leave of absence by 
her trustees for the journey, was fortunate 
enough to learn of the postponement of the 
meeting in time to cancel her sailing, 


4 
2 
Harvie Banks, Trenton, Ky 
Mrs. H. B. Chamberlin, Atianta, Ga. 
Myrtle Fiagg, I istana, M 
Jennie Quinn Gresham, Prattville, Ala. 
Nell Hendrick, Jackson, Ga. 
Annie Mayson, Atlanta, ¢ 
Louise Roberts, Birmingham, Ala 
Nellie Row, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Miss Anna Laura Robinson, who was gradu- 
ated in June from the Library School and 
served during the summer as cataloger in the 
Savannah (Ga.) Public Library, was married 
Oct. 2 to Russell Malcolm Dodson. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodson will live in Atlanta. 

The Graduates Association, which belongs 
to the Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, sent Miss Margaret Jemison, 1914, libra- 
rian of the Valdosta Public Library, as a 
delegate to the meeting held at Albany, Ga., 
Oct. 27-29. Miss Catharine Walker, 1913, pres- 
ident of the Graduates Association, was not 
able to attend the meeting and Miss Helen 
Brewer, 1913, librarian of the Cordele Public 
Library, was sent to the meeting as the presi- 
dent’s appointee. The reading of the report of 
the Association was entrusted to Miss 
Jemison. 

Foreacre SNEED, Director. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 
ALUMNI NOTES 

May Angell, Anna Hurlbut, Anna Middle- 
kauf, Margaret Sanborn, and Ida B. Swart, 
all of the class of 1914, are assistants in the 
Brooklyn Public Library. 

Mildred Wood, 1914, takes the place of 
Edith E. Haith, resigned, as librarian of the 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

Agnes Mackin, 1914, is an assistant in the 
Public Library at Ames, Iowa. 

E. E. Sperry, Director. 


PORTLAND, OREGON, TRAINING CLASS 


The Library Association of Portland opened 
its yearly training class Nov. 2, with 10 mem- 
bers enrolled. The library has had a train- 
ing class for several years, conducted by the 
heads of departments, but this year a training 
teacher, Miss Ethe! R. Sawyer, has been en- 
gaged. Miss Sawyer is a graduate of Pratt 
Institute Library School and goes to Portland 
from the Seattle Public Library. This course 
has been extended to eight months, including 
two weeks preliminary practice, and it is prob- 
able that in the future courses will begin the 
first of October and continue for nine months. 

The course of study includes the technical 
subjects of cataloging, classification, shelf- 
listing, etc.; general problems of administra- 
tion; use of reference books; public docu- 
ments ; book ordering and trade bibliography ; 
book selection; work with children; current 
events; municipal reference work; work of 
the technical department; library extension; 
loan work; care of books; business forms and 
methods; periodicals; survey of literature; 
appraisal of fiction. Other subjects may be 

added to the course later. 


ST. LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY TRAINING CLASS 


A training class of seventeen members, who 
had taken the year’s course under Mrs. Har- 
riet P. Sawyer, chief of the instruction de- 
partment, was graduated on June 12, including 
one member of the class of 1912 and one of the 
class of 1913 who had been appointed to the 
staff before the completion of their course. 
Dr. George R. Dodson gave an address on 
“Librarianship as a profession,” which was 
followed by an informal reception held in the 
class room. 

In addition to regular lectures by members 
of the library staff, the following were given 
during the spring term: “Bibliography of 
American history,” Dr. Roland G. Usher, of 
Washington University; “Bibliography of so- 
ciology,” Dr. George B. Mangold, director of 
the School of Social Economy; “Moral educa- 
tion,” Dr. John Withers, principal of Teachers’ 
College; “Playground work,” Hon. Dwight F. 
Davis, park commissioner; “The library and 
civic activity,” Mr. Roger N. Baldwin, secre- 
tary of the Civic League; “Completing period- 
ical sets,” Mr. Frederick W. Faxon, Boston 
Book Co.; “Story telling,” Miss Anna Tyler of 
the New York Public Library; “The work of 
the State Library Commission,” Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Wales, secretary of the Missouri 
Library Commission. 

The present class of fifteen members, select- 
ed from the sixty-four applicants taking the 
entrance examinations, began the year’s train- 
ing on September 28, after two weeks of pre- 
liminary practice work in the branch libra- 
ries. 


RIVERSIDE LIBRARY WINTER SCHOOL 


The eight-week course now offered in the 
Riverside Library’s winter school begins Jan. 
18 and is planned for those who have some li- 
brary experience. A certificate will be given 
for the courses completed. 

The list of subjects will include: business 
methods (10 lecture periods); book selection 
(6 lecture periods); reference and book de- 
scription (24 lecture periods and laboratory) ; 
classification (18 lecture periods and labora- 
tory; cataloging (18 lecture periods and leb- 
oratory); documents ¢12 lecture periods and 
laboratory); young people and schools and 
library organization (6 lecture periods) ; libra- 
ry handicraft, to be given with binding and re- 
pair; story-telling, to be given with young peo- 
ple and schools; periodicals and serials (6 lec- 
ture periods) ; bina'ng and repair (36 hours in 
the bindery); library law and county service 
(12 lecture periods). 

The teachers already engaged for these 
courses. besides Joseph F. Daniels, the librarian 
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of the Riverside Public Library and the head 
of the school, are Alice M. Butterfield, Lillian 
L. Dickson, Helen Evans, W. Elmo Reavis, 
Lutie E. Stearns, and Sabra W. Vought. Sev- 
eral others wiil be announced later. 

In answer to the question why the course 
has been lengthened from six weeks to eight, 
Mr. Daniels says in his circular of announce- 
ment, “There is no doubt that the usual sum- 
mer school in library subjects omits too much 
and that some of the subjects offered are not 
given enough time. Several items in short 
courses, such, for example as binding, library 
law, documents, young people and schools, or- 
ganizing, and business management are not well 
done or are not attempted at all. Cataloging, 
classification, reference and book selection are 
of first impurtance in any plan of library sci- 
ence and they require the full six weeks with 
but little to spare for the other subjects: if 
that remainder of time on the schedule be com- 
bined with the two additional weeks, we shall 
have a normal, balanced schedule requiring six 
days each week and about six hours each day 
for eight weeks. 

“An eight-week program allows the student 
to pick and choose and in the time schedule 
which we present, a student who wishes to take 
only law and binding may do so in two weeks; 
reference, documents, periodicals, busiress 
management and book selection may be taken 
in four weeks; cataloging and classification 
have six solid weeks (aiternate days), with 
only one other subject for a part of the time 
and a reasonable civersion of time for the 
whole program. 

“Another feature emphasized at Riverside is 
the mechanical and business side of library ser- 
vice: how to do things in a library should re- 
ceive more attention. Our students do not 
‘visit’ the bindery, they use it twelve half days 
in the short course and as much more as they 
like. The same is true of school library werk; 
we have two high school libraries and ten 
grammar school libraries in the city of River- 
side under contract service. There are nearly 
forty other branches and stations in the 
county. 

“Library law and the study of public docu- 
ments are both neglected subjects and in 
California, with the most thorough-going libra- 
ry legislation ever enacted, the law is certainly 
important. For those taking county free libra- 
ry examinations it is imperative that they have 
the subject well presented.” 


None knows solitude who spends 
Life with books when books are friends. 
—J. 
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Reviews 


Subject classification, 


Brown, James Durer. 
for the subdivi- 


with tables, indexes, etc., 

sion of subjects. Second edition, revised. 

London; Grafton & Co., 1914. 400 p. 8°. 

In the Liprary JoURNAL for December, 1906, 
the writer reviewed at some length the first 
edition of the late Mr. Brown’s “Subject class- 
ification.” There seems but little to add to 
the judgment then set forth. The second edi- 
tion differs but slightly from the first. Minor 
changes and corrections have been made, and 
the classification of all things pertaining to 
libraries (by Mr. L. S. Jast) has been omit- 
ted. This has reduced the book by some 
seventeen pages. 

Mr. Brown’s classification offers but three 
distinctive features: first, it groups the vari- 
ous arts and applicd sciences with those por- 
tions of pure science from which the author 
believes them to be derived, e. g., Music fol- 
lows acoustics, and precedes Astronomy, and 
Architecture comes between Civil Engineer- 
ing and Railways; second, certain “categori- 
cal” tables takes the place of extensive sub- 
division under most topics; third, the index is 
very comprehensive and useful, containing 
over 17,000 entries. The notation is compli- 
cated and in a large library would be very 
clumsy. 

With the merits of Mr. Brown’s general 
scheme we have little to do. It is hard to 
imagine an American library adopting it, or 


American librarians agreeing to his main 
thesis in the grouping of classes. There ap- 
(as in most classifications) an over- 


pears 
elaboration of certain parts 

the natural sciences), and a 
treatment of others, especially the historical 
sciences. The scheme of fixed “categorical 
tables” is an excellent contribution to classi- 
fication theory, but the tables as printed stand 
in sore need both of compression and of re- 
vision. The index is the best part of the 
book. It makes the scheme workable, and in- 
sures a practical uniformity of treatment 
which is invaluable to a library using the sys- 
tem. 

The preiace tells us that over a score of hi- 
braries have adopted the Subject Classifica- 
tion. It would be interesting to know their 
character and size. The smaller public libra- 
ries would doubtless find certain merits in 
these schedules. It seems hardly likely, how- 


(particularly in 
summary 


too 


ever, that libraries designed for research 
would discover much profit in them. The 
fate of a classification scheme must rest 


ultimately on its adaptability to diverse and 
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changing conditions. Classification is not an 
end in itself, and no scheme has any sure 
prospect of permanence. We do well in pass- 
ing judgment on classifications to be of the 
school of Gamaliel. W. Bisuop. 


Law, legislative, and muni- 
The Boston Book 
No discount to 


Kaiser, Joun B. 
ipal reference libraries. 
Co. 476 p. $4.00 sp. n. 
libraries. Delivery free. 
Mr. Kaiser’s book is presented as “an intro- 

ductory manual and bibliographical guide to 

the materials and methods of three types of 
related special libraries.” Its 476 pages are 
crammed with facts—it is not a treatise of 
opinion. It gives but little space to any gen- 
eral consideration of these types of libraries, 
although perhaps giving all that its plan would 
require. This is even true of the treatment of 
the origin and development of the newer forms 
of libraries, their present success and tenden- 
cies, and their future possibilities. The 
author’s judgment in this is probably correct, 
for this phase of the field has already been 
covered in much detail and the bibliographic 
references in the appendix make this matter 
available. The big elernent in the book is that 
part relating to “materials.” In fact 187 of 
the 343 pages of text are given to this one 
subject (in three parts). Here is where the 
most valuable and really constructive work 
has been done. This work had hitherto been 
left for each one interested to dc for himself. 
Nowhere else in published form had there 
been massed the facts outlining the part of 
the great “world of print” which must be used 
most intensively in work of this character. The 
copious footnotes guide in expanding the 
knowledge of each particular type of informa- 
tion source. And there are in addition other 
sections of the text which should be classed 
here as, for instance, the six pages devoted to 

“legal works in a general library,” the refer- 

ences on the specific subject “Minimum wage” 

found in the section on reference work in 
chapter 2, and the valuable lists of publica- 
tions compiled in the appendix. 

A number of tests seem to prove beyond 
question that this work has been most thor- 
oughly and accurately done. In this connec- 
tion it is significant of the author’s methods 
that much more space is given to the present 
development and agencies in municipal refer- 
ence work than in the state legislative field. 
For the former material is not elsewhere 
available, though the latter has been written 
upon by others whose articles are referred to 
in the appendix and in footnotes. 

With the discussion of materials so evi- 
dently the greatest and most useful single ele- 
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ment in the book, it is obvious that the 
consideration of methods must occupy a lesser 
place. The main topic under this subject of 
methods is “Handling of materials” and to 
this 54 pages are given, likewise of course in 
three parts. In chapter 2 there are 23 pages 
devoted to “Preparing for a legislative ses- 
sion,” including reference work and bill drait- 
ing and legislative procedure. In chapter 3 
there are two pages in the section on “Han- 
dling of materials” given up to some general 
hints on drafting ordinances. The author 
does not pretend to give any detailed study or 
the technique of drafting, as beyond the scope 
of his plan which is intended to emphasize 
the “library side” of the topics treated. (See 
p. 209-210.) He recognizes that this subject 
“demands separate treatment as a special field 
of endeavor” and refers his readers to ex- 
tended citations of authorities on bill drafting 
and statutory construction, as listed in the 
appendix. 

The title of the book uses the term “libra- 
ries,” but at times the institutions doing legis- 
lative and municipal reference work seem to 
be referred to rather indiscriminately as 
bureaus, libraries, or departments. Compare, 
for instance, the table of contents for the 
appendix on page 345. But this is true of all 
writing on the subject, and apparently when 
speaking of an individual institution the 
author has endeavored to refer to it by the 
word officially used, although not always suc- 
cessful in this endeavor. For instance, the 
New York library is referred to as a “bureau” 
on page 191 and as a “section” of the State 
Library (its official name) on page 225. Simi- 
larly the Wisconsin library is referred to as 
“library” on page 173, along with others as a 
“bureau” on page 232, and as a “department” 
on page 330. This diversity of name is worth 
noting as in itself implying the very complex- 
ity of function of these institutions—not by 
any means devoting themselves to strictly 
library work alone—and as lending point to 
the contentions of Mr. Lapp and others as to 
the use of these terms. 

It would have been helpful if the running 
heads on the pages gave notice as to which of 
the three main divisions of the subject, at 
least, was being considered. It would also 
greatly aid the reader if the topical outlines, 
at least in main divisions, referred to the in- 
clusive pages within which the subject is 
treated. The index, excellent as it is, does not 
make up for this lack and the table of con- 
tents is quite inadequate from this point of 
view. 

A table of the contents of the appendix is 
given on page 345. It is divided into three 
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main sections corresponding to the sections of 
the text. Each division of these sections is 
numbered in the table. It might be wished 
that there were a page reference which would 
eliminate the necessity for recourse to the in- 
dex. Unfortunately also the actual matter in 
the appendix is not always numbered in divi- 
sions to correspond to the table. For instance, 
the divisions referred to as 3 and 5 of section 
II, and 2 and 3 of section III, are not num- 
bered at all, and division 4 of each of these 
two sections is wrongly marked as 5 in each 
case, when found in the appendix. 

A slight misprint in the main table of con- 
tents indicates that the index begins on page 
445, instead of 435 as is the case, 

Here and there are minor inconsistencies in 
terminology or in tabulating. For instance, in 
the topical outline of chapter 1, there is a 
heading “Kinds of material: general.” For 
chapter 2 this becomes “The materials,” and 
for chapter 3 the article is dropped and we 
have a section on “Materials.” Of course, all 
refer to the same division of subject matter. 
Other instances have been referred to. But 
when one contemplates the really remarkable 
amount of material collected and organized, 
these minor flaws disappear in admiration of 
the energy and application evident in the 
search for this matter in many and diverse 
sources. 

The section on law libraries covers 65 pages, 
that on legislative reference libraries 168 
pages, and that on municipal reference libra- 
ries 11G pages. The appendix occupies 89 
pages, and the index with its explanatory note 
33 pages. This of course does not imply any 
quantitative expression of the treatment of the 
three types of libraries, since much that is said 
about one in detail is incorporated into the 
consideration of another by reference. 

That part of the book referring to law libra- 
ries is probably more useful to law students 
and to other users of the library not practicing 
lawyers than it is to the law librarian him- 
self, although the latter will find some useful 
information collected here. Its sections on 
legislative and municipal reference work, how- 
ever, will form the most enduring part of the 
book and here it brings together a large 
amount of hitherto scattered data as to what 
these libraries do to aid in the solution of the 
“problem of intelligent legislation” and how 
they do it. It refers to the earliest specialized 
reference work in the New York State Library 
and the later combination of reference and 
drafting work originated in Wisconsin and 
adopted successfully in a number of other 
states. In addition, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island are especially referred to as il- 
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lustrations of types of present development in 
the states and Baltimore (the first) and Kan- 
sas City among the cities. 

The appendix contains reading lists or bib- 
liographies on law library legislative 
reference libraries and municipal reference 
libraries, compilations of laws and ordinances 
relating to legislative and municipal reference 
state 


work, 


libraries, laws relating to other official 
bill drafting agencies, lists of publications of 
legislative reference and municipal reference 
libraries and of municipal research bureaus, a 
bibliography of bill drafting, and suggested 
class problems. The tabular 
legislative reference work, by the way, is quite 
worthy of its own place in the appen 
terial, instead of being included in a “list 
publications.” 

Other selected matter worth noting and not 
already spoken of would include the follow- 


Statement ot 


ing: 

Legal bibliography (p. 37) 

Comparative constitution sources (p. 81) 

Bibliographic aids (p. 162) 

Comparative legislation sources (p. 147) 

The list of municipal reference libraries 
and research bureaus (p. 251) 

Comparative ordinance collections (p. 276) 

Bibliographic aids for municipal docu- 
ments (p. 281) 

Bibliographies of 
309) 

The book is expanded and revised from lec- 
tures delivered by the author at the University 
of Illinois Library School. Presumably its 
organization follows the plan of development 
of the three topics as outlined there and quite 
naturally the emphasis in text is given to that 
part which has not been adequately written 
upon by others. The abundant footnotes and 
the bibliographic lists and other matter col- 
lected in the appendix refer to the writings of 
others more for additional information than 
for supporting authority. The index is excel- 
lent. 

The book should be of much value to library 
workers in the field of public affairs and to 
students of library activities in this field, It 
contains data of use to those advocating the 
development of libraries of this type. Its 
strength is in the selecting and bringing to- 
gether from widespread and diverse sources of 
definite information as to the most useful 
“material” for these libraries. Its treatment of 
“methods” is thorough as it relates to what 
is actually being done, but does not raise the 
questions which might be asked as to whether 
some of these methods, largely adapted from 
the public library field, should not be radically 
In its self-imposed limitation to a 
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discussion of the “library side” of this work it 
perhaps too briefly refers to those elements of 
trained research and direct assistance which 
are of the very essence of the functions of 
these institutions. The reader should not fail 
to remember that these libraries are not merely 
collections of specialized materials, carefully 
selected and efficiently used as _ reference 
sources, but beyond that as the chief justifica- 
tion for their existence they are essential 
factors in the development of a statute law 
which shall be the expression of an advancing 
democracy. QB L. 


CripMANn, Cuartes Books and 
libraries, their makers and use; an outline 
course for the use of students. Waterville, 
Me.: Colby Alumnus Press. 140 p. D. 
$1. 

This little book is based on talks given by 
the author to the students of Colby College. 
It is divided into three parts of which the 
first, The making of books, is not only the 
longest but of the most general interest. In 
brief but readable chapters it traces the his- 
tory of the alphabet, the Assyrian records, 
papyrus and parchment manuscripts, the origin 
and development of printing to the modern 
book, including sketches of ancient, medieval 
and modern libraries. 

The second part, The use of books, treats 
of such technical matters as the catalog, 
classification, reference books, note-taking, 
ete. According to the preface these chapters 
“have purposely been made very brief, since 
they serve simply as a starting-point for the 
student’s study at first hand of the arrange- 
ment and use of the library.” The third sec- 
tion, The student’s library, contains some 
helpful hints on the reading habit and the 
choice of books. The volume should prove 
suggestive to librarians whose duties include 
the giving of talks on the topics covered. 

M. L. S. 


Librarians 


Batpwin, Rachel, Pratt 1908, has accepted 
a position in the Newark Public Library. 


Briscor, Mrs. Ruth, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Bucner, Mrs. Paul, B.L.S., N. Y. State Li- 
brary School, roro, has resigned her position as 
first assistant in the order section of the New 
York State Library, to accept a position in the 
reference department of The California Uni- 
versity Library, Berkeley. 


Burnuam, Adele, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1912-13, has resigned her position as 
assistant in the Superior ( Wis.) Public Libra- 
ry to become connected with the University of 
Michigan Library, Ann Arbor. 


CiatwortHy, Linda M., who was in charge 
of the Dayton (O.) Public Library at the time 
of the flood, and who has been taking a year’s 
rest since that time, has been secured by the 
Dallas (Tex.) Public Library as reference as- 
sistant for the winter. 


Dixon, Vera M., Pratt 1912, librarian of 
the Engineering Schools at Coiumbia, has ac- 
cepted the position of head of the new tech- 
nical department of the Multnomah County 
Library, Portland, Oregon. 


Duren, Fanny, who had been librarian in 
charge of the Waterloo (Iowa) Public Library 
for eight years, resigned Nov. 15, to take 
charge of one of the branches of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library. 


Grorr, Edward L., who was for eight years 
assistant librarian in the Pennsylvania Senate 
Library, died from cancer in a Philadelphia 
hospital Nov. 10. 


Harrxin-Hampurcer, Mme., who sailed 
from San Francisco Sept. 26 on her way home 
to Russia, writes that she has changed her 
route and is going through Korea instead of 
via Vladivostok. While in Japan she visited 
four libraries in Tokyo, two in Kyoto, and the 
libraries of Osaka and Kobe. She found 
Japan delightful and her libraries very inter- 
esting, though not to be compared with those 
of Europe or America. Japan now has 670 
libraries scattered through the islands. 


Hasse, Adelaide R., who had charge of the 
A. L. A. exhibit in Leipzig during the last 
three months of its existence, landed in New 
York Nov. I1. 


Hazetine, Alice I., was succeeds Miss Effie 
L. Power as supervisor of children’s work in 
the St. Louis Public Library Dec. 1, graduated 
from Syracuse University with the Ph.B. de- 
gree in 1901 and studied in the New York State 
Library School at Albany in 1901-02. She was 
chief children’s librarian in the Carnegie Li- 
brary of Pittsburgh, taking a special course 
at the same time in the Training School for 
Children’s Librarians, in 1906-09, librarian of 
the Hazelwood branch until 1911 and the first 
assistant in the children’s department until 
1913, when she became supervisor of branches 
in the Buffalo Public Library. Miss Power, 
who has held the St. Louis position since 1911, 
has resigned to take charge of the work with 
schools in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. 
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Kupackar, J. S., the editor of the Library 
Miscellany and the successor of Mr. W. A. 
Borden as director of state libraries in Ba- 
roda, India, arrived in Bombay Sept. 4, after 
a year spent in visiting the libraries of Europe 
and America and in studying their methods 


LawreENcE, Hannah M, vice-librarian of the 
Washington County Free Library, has ten- 
dered her resignation, to take effect Dec. 1. 
She has accepted a position as supervisor of 
branches in the Public Library of Buffalo, 

LepyarD, Winifred E., for the last year li- 
brarian of the Palmer School branch, of the 
Grand Rapids Public Library, has resigned. 
She expects to spend some time in California, 
Miss Ledyard went to Grand Rapids in Sep- 
tember, 1910, a graduate of the Library School 
at Syracuse University. 

Lowry, Elizabeth, N. Y. State Library 
School, 1912-13, has been appointed instruc- 
tor of classification and cataloging in the 
California State Library School, Sacramento. 


Moore, Caroline, who has been librarian of 
the Westbrook (Ct.) Free Public Library since 
1896, has resigned. 


Parker, Mary C., Pratt 1898, who has been 
librarian of the Hudson and Manhattan Rail- 
road Company of New York for two years, 
now has charge of the new Federal Reserve 
Bank Library. The position includes charge 
of the files as well as of the library, and 
promises to include a certain amount of sta- 
tistical work. 

Sawyer, R. Alger, Jr., B.L.S., N. Y. State 
Library School, 1914, has joined the staff of 
the New York Public Library. 


Sneep, Mrs. Percival, has been appointed 
librarian of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
to succeed Miss Katharine Wootten. Mrs. 
Sneed has been principal of the Library 
School, Carnegie Library of Atlanta, for sev- 
eral years. In assuming the librarianship she 
will retain the active direction of the school 
and serve in the double capacity of director 
and librarian. 


Taccart, Anne V., has been appointed sup- 
erintendent of branch libraries in Grand 
Rapids. Miss Taggart took the examination 
for the apprentice class work in Grand Rapids 
in 1908. After this she spent a year at the 
Pratt Institute Library School, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., from which she graduated. In 1010-11 
she was librarian of the Public Library at Lock 
Haven, Pa., and in January, 1912, she returned 
to Grand Rapids. During the absence of the 
head of the catalog department she was act- 
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ing head of that department for a year, 2nd 
last winter was librarian of the West Side 
branch. 


Taytor, W. Agutter, for over thirty years 
librarian for the Law Society of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, died suddenly Oct. 23. 


Tuompson, Laura E., superintendent of 
branch libraries in Grand Rapids, has resigned 
her position on account of ill health. Miss 
Thompson took the examination for appren- 
tices in the Grand Rapids Library in the fail 
of 1904. In June of the following year she 
was appointed to a position in the regular 
classified service. On the opening of Bisrel! 
House branch in 1905, the first of the branch 
libraries, she was one of the assistants detailed 
to take charge of this branch. Since that time 
her work has been chiefly with the branch li- 
braries, and she has worked at nearly all of 
them for longer or shorter periods. She has 
seen this work develop from nothing to a 
recorded use in all departments of over 400,000 
a year. Since April 1, 1912, she has been 
superintendent of the branch libraries. 


Turner, Isabel McC., who has been a cata- 
loger for the Free Library Commission at Har- 
risburg, Pa., has accepted an appointment as 
librarian of the Allentown (Pa.) Free Public 
Library. Miss Turner graduated from the 
Drexel Library school in 1908, and has taught 
in the summer school conducted each year by 
the Library Commission at State College. 


Voucnt, Sabra W., B.L.S., N. Y. State Li- 
brary School, 1901, is assisting temporarily in 
the Utica (N. Y.) Public Library. In Febru- 
ary she will go to California to teach in the 
winter course of the Riverside Public Library 
Service School. 


Wootten, Katharine, who has been libra- 
rian of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta for 
the past three years, has resigned, her resig- 
nation taking effect Nov. 14. Miss Wootten’s 
withdrawa! from the library is due to the 
refusal of the city council to grant her the 
increase in salary of $25 a month, which had 
been repeatedly recommended by the library 
board. The present salary of the librarian 
was fixed nine years ago—three years after 
the library was opened. At that time there 
was one library, and no branches, fourteen 
employes, 13,000 members, an appropriation of 
$12,000, and a circulation of 106,000 volumes. 
To-day there are four libraries, ten deposits 
of books in schools, clubs, etc., thirty-one em- 
ployes, over 54,000 members from Atlanta's 
citizenship, and in 1913 a circulation of more 
than 330,000 volumes, with a maintenance ap- 
propriation of $31,000 
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New England 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Baker Free Library, the gift to 


Bow. 
the town of the late Hon. Henry M. Baker, 
was dedicated Oct. 29. The library is of brick, 
with limestone trimmings, and is one story in 


height. In it are a main reception and reading 
room, 50 by 20, an office for the librarian, and 
a stack room with steel shelving for 8000 
volumes. Now on the shelves are some 6000 
books, the private library of Mr. Baker. This 
library is to be cataloged by D. Waldo White, 
and during the progress of the work he will 
be in charge as librarian. 


Manchester. The Public Library opened its 
third deposit station, at Goff’s Falls school- 
house, early in November. 


Manchester City L. F. Mabel Winchell, thn. 
(60th annual rpt.—yr. ending, Dec. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 3126; total 71,771. Circulation 129,- 
933. New registration 1251; total 9278. Re- 
ceipts $40,907.03; expenditures $40,028.56. 


Sugar Hill. The Charles Francis Richard- 
son Memoriai Library, a gift to the town 


from Mrs. Richardson, was dedicated Nov. 7. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston. The trustees of the Public Library 
have received a check for $35,000, in part pay- 
ment of a bequest made some time ago by 
Francis Skinner. The total bequest will 
amount to about $53,000, and is given entirely 
without restriction. 


Cambridge. The original manuscript of 
“America” (“My country, ’tis of thee”), writ- 
ten by the Rev. Samuel Francis Smith, D.D., 
has been presented to the Harvard College 
Library by his children. Dr. Smith was a 
member of the Harvard class of 1829. His son, 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel A. W. Smith, president of 
the Karen Theological Seminary, at Insein, 
Burma, who tendered the gift, was graduated 
from Harvard in 1859. 


Northampton. The Forbes Library has tour 
victrolas which it lends to the public schools 
of the city. They are used to provide music 
for the folk dancing taught in the schools, as 
well as in connection with the classes in music. 


Oxford F. P. L. Clara A. Fuller, Ibn. 
(Annual rpt.—yr. ending Feb. 1, 1914.) Cir- 
culation 14,225. Receipts $1300.46; expendi- 
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tures $1301.87, including $341.88 for salaries, 
$114.22 for books and $166.97 for binding and 
periodicals. 


Somerville. In the September JourNat the 
circulation figures for the Public Library are 
given as 407,617. This, it seems, represents 
only the circulation from the four library 
buildings, and does not include a circulation 
of 148,317 from over 250 deposit staticns, 
which, if added to the other figures would give 
a grand total of 555,934. 


Springfield City L. Hiller C. Wellman, !bn. 
(57th annual rpt.—yr. ending Apr. 30, 1914.) 
Accessions 17,479; total 186,778. Circulation 
655,903. Receipts $73,872.40; expenditures $1 3,- 
720.19, including $26,221.87 for salaries, $2,- 
730.22 for binding, $9,634.11 for books, and $1,- 
101.37 for periodicals. 

This year marks the completion of the Me- 
morial Square branch and the establishment of 
29 new deposit stations. The total number of 
distributing agencies of the library has becn 
increased from 334 last year to 363 at present, 
including 11 fire engine houses and 222 school- 
rooms. Asa result of the great emphasis placed 
on work with foreigners, the foreign ciicu- 
lation increased more than any other class, or 
27 per cent., and it now constitutes one-tenth 
of the adult books circulated, excluding fic- 
tion. The library received as a gift the famous 
George Walter Vincent Smith art collections, 
which heretofore were deposited in the Art 
Museum. 


Waltham. Ground has been broken for the 
Francis Buttrick Memorial Library, which is 
to be erected on the Old Central House site on 
Main street. The new library will be 122 by 
114 feet. There will be room for 28,500 vol- 
umes on open shelves, while space for 96,000 
more will be provided in the metal stacks. 


Woburn P. L. George Hill Evans, thn. 
(35th annual rpt.—yr. ending Dec. 31, 1913.) 
Accessions 1019; total 51,882. Circulation 65,- 
047. New registration 1841; total 3296. Re- 
ceipts $5814.27; expenditures $5804.87. 


Worcester. The Free Library has recently 
opened an industrial room, in which abeut 
1500 books on the useful arts have been gath- 
ered. Only medicine, agriculture, and domes- 
tic science have been omitted from lack of 
shelf room. The room was partitioned off from 
the southeast end of the newspaper reading 


room, 
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RHODE ISLAND 


Centredale. The Library reopened Nov. 10 
after being closed for six months. The Union 
Library Association will continue to look after 
the library affairs. Clarence Brown, who has 
worked in the Providence and Olneyville li- 
braries, has been appointed librarian. Frank C. 
Angell, who has been librarian for the past 40 
years will assist, but will take no active pari in 
the management. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bethel F. P. L. (Rpt—1913.) Accessions 
518; total 3334. Registration 1315. Circulation 
14,339. Receipts $1467.07 ; expenditures $621.50. 

The outstanding event of the year was the 
gift to the town of Bethel of the L. Clark 
Seelye homestead and adjoining property for 
library purposes. With the gift of the property, 
Dr. Seelye, who is the president emeritus of 
Smith College, presented to the library direc- 
tors $1000 to be expended in remodelling the 
building and improving the grounds. Exten- 
sive alterations are now under way, and it is 
hoped that in the near future the library will 
be moved to its new and comfortable qusr- 
ters. 


Bristol P. L. Charles L. Wooding, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Jl. 31, 1914.) Accessions 
3280; total 26,796. Circulation 95,985. New 
registration 230; total 3997. Receipts $9,408.04 ; 
expenditures $9,403.08. 


Willis K. Stetson, !bn. 
(Annual rpt.—1913.) Accessions 10,589; to- 
tal 111,000. Circulation 400,479. Receipts $4i,- 
721.30; expenditures $38,096.30, including $22,- 
130.64 for salaries, $2,371.43 for binding, $8,- 


New Haven F. P. L. 


~ 


051.19 for books and $355.45 for periodicals. 

The offer by the Carnegie Corporation of 
$60,000 for the crection of three branch litra- 
ry buildings has been accepted. 


Imogene A. Cash, In. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Aug. 31, 1914.) Accessions 
2074; total 39,523. Circulation 116,854. New 
registration 1237; total 26,604. Receipts 08,- 
879.57; expenditures $7702.92, including $3,- 
€34.51 for salaries, $243.75 for binding, $1763.79 
for books, and $177.91 for periodicals. 


Norwich. Otis i. 


Southport. The library board at the Pequot 
Library have made arrangements whereby en- 


tertainments and theatricals may be held in 
the building. 

Stratford. The sum of $5000 was be- 
queathed to the Public Library by the late 


Stiles Judson. 
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Middle Atlantic 
NEW YORK 
Belfast. The corner-stone for the new li- 
brary was laid on Oct. 22. 
When the library which is now 


Brooklyn. 
Hook section is completed, 


being built in Red 
Brooklyn will have twenty Carnegie buildings, 
the number originally intended tor the bor- 
ough. So well has the Carnegie building com- 
mittee managed the $1,000,000 given for the 
purpose that they will have enough money Ieft 
for two more buildings. 

As a result of effort on the 
hers’ Association 


New Rocielle. 
part of the Parents’ and Teac 
the first branch of the New 
Library has been opened in Stephenson sc! 
It is in a corner room on the sec nd story 
charge of an assistant from the main Library, 
and is to be open two afternoons every wee k. 
In the branch there are 350 books tor a jults 
and 100 new books for children and a few 


magazines. 


in 


New York City. The private library of the 
Hudson family of Stratford, Ct. has become 
a part of the library of Columbia University. 
The Hudson library includes among other rare 
works, hundreds of books, letters, and papers 
belonging to the famous Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
first president of King’s College (Columbia 
University), who in his lifetime lived in Strat 
ford and from whom the Hudson family 1s 
descended. 

New York City. The Municipal 
branch of the New York Public Library start- 
ed. Oct. 28, the publication of a k iflet cailed 
Municipal Reference Ltbrar Notes, intended 
for circulation among officials and employes of 
the city. It is intended in future 
publish lists of references to material in the 


issues to 


library on important local problems, as well 
as lists of the latest publications rece! ed. 
Each volume will be indexed, so that a com- 


plete file will furnish a guide to the resources 


of the branch. 


Northport. Ground is being broken for the 
foundation of the Carnegie Library on Main 
street. The sum of $10,000 was granted the 


village for the library. 
Perry. The Perry Public Library, made pos- 
sible by the g nerosity of Andrew Carnegie, 
was formally opened to the public on Oct. 
13. 

Portville. Two extensive additions are te- 
ing built to the library. They will provide 800 
square feet of additional space. 


Sayville. Sayville now has a reading roem 
on the second floor of the Brush building, open 
to the residents of Sayville, West Sayville, and 
Bayport. 


Warren. Funds for the erection of a Me- 
morial Library to cost $100,000, have been of- 
fered by J. P. Jefferson and Edward Wet- 
more of this city. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hawthorne. At a meeting of the Public 
Library Committee Oct. 26, it was decided to 
arrange for the rental of a house next door to 
the new postoffice as a public library. 


Newark P. L. John Cotton Dana, Ibn. (25th 
annual rpt.—1913.) Accessions 17,277; total 
205,217. Circulation 1,098,398. New registra- 
tion 18,849; total 55,766. Receipts $132,964.15; 
expenditures $132,463.48, including salaries 
$54,809.91, books $15,304.62, binding $5621.45, 
periodicals $1829.16. 

The salaries of assistants have been in- 
creased and the hours per week have been re- 
duced to forty-two. Work with schools has in- 
cluded the giving of many special lessons to 
visiting classes, instruction of normal school 
pupils, and the preparation and distribution of 
439 libraries to teachers. The report also gives 
an account of the regular work of the library 
for the past twelve years, comparing it with 
similar work of other libraries in cities of the 
same size. It also describes with some detail 
the scope of the various additional activities 
whose successful maintenance have made the 
Newark Public Library unique among libraries. 


Newark. The Newark Museum Association 
is assembling an exhibition of the clay in- 
dustries of New Jersey, to open for six weeks 
in February. Manufacturers of brick, hollow 
tile, drain pipe, sanitary and electrical wares, 
as well as the makers of architectural terra 
cotta, fine and common china, tiles, and decora- 
tive pottery have signified their interest in the 
exhibit, and their willingness to help to make it 
a success. The co-operation of the women’s 
clubs of the state has been secured to assist 
in bringing together an historical section of 
the exhibition, to include pottery and porce- 
lain made in New Jersey before 1876. It is 
believed that other cities in the state will want 
to borrow and display the exhibit before it is 
dispersed. 


Newark. A petition bearing 1200 signatures 
and protesting against the abandonment of de- 
posit stations and the giving up of the travel- 
ing libraries of the Free Public Library, was 
presented to Mayor Haussling Oct. 26. The li- 
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brary was forced to this action by the decrease 
in the library appropriations. These appropria- 
tions are mandatory and are fixed at one-third 
of a mill for each dollar of the city tax rat- 
ables of the previous year. Since the state 
courts decided in 1913 that the $30,000,000 de- 
ferred dividend funds of the Prudential In- 
surance Company were not taxable, $10,000 
was at once cut off from the expected appro- 
priation for library purposes. As a result 
much work had to be left undone, and it was 
decided that plans must be cut down foi the 
coming year. 


Perth Amboy. The Carnegie Corporation 
has authorized a grant of $30,000 to provide 
an extension to the Public Library. 


Trenton. The library has transferred its 
books frum the old stack on Academy street to 
the new one in the Cadwalader extension. The 
new stack holds from 75,00¢e to 80,000 volumes. 
When the Cadwalader extension is completed 
there will be an additional open shelf room, 
making the total capacity of the library about 
100,000 volumes. 


Washington. The Public Library is now 
in its new location in the Jeffrey building with 
Mrs. Susan Beavers as librarian. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford. An annex, costing $14,100, has 
just been completed on the Carnegie Public 
Library. It connects with the main library 
building on the northwest side, is of brick, two 
stories in height, and 24 x 50 feet in dimen- 
sions. The new part is of fireproof construc- 
tion as far up as the attic. The additional 
shelving provided will make the capacity of the 
library about 44,000 volumes. 


Wilkes-Barre. Osterhout F. L. Myra Po- 
land, Ibn. (25th annual rpt.—yr. 1913). <Ac- 
cessions 2784; total 45,157. Circulation 140,- 
308. Total registration 16,081. 


MARYLAND 
Goucher. The new library at Goucher Col- 
lege was opened for the use of the students 
Oct. 12 in Alfheim Hall. The college has not 
yet secured its regular library building. 


Baltimore. The Enoch Pratt Free Library 
has published the second edition of its “Facts 
for the public.” It includes a short account of 
the history of the library and its work, with 
statements of the work of the reference depart- 
ment, work with schools and the work with the 
blind. A directory of the central library and 
the branches is also given. 


‘ 
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The South 
VIRGINIA 


Hampton. The Hampton Institute offers 
traveling libraries, consisting of nineteen books 
each, to any teacher or superintendent in Vir- 
ginia for a school year (Oct. 1 to June 1), for 
the nominal fee of fifty cents and the payment 
of transportation charges. The library includes 
books on agriculture, gardening, cooking, fur- 
niture making, trees, flowers, birds. hygiene, 
sewing, and the Boy Scout movement, besides 
bound volumes of the Hampton Leaflets. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte. An addition, costing $15,000, is 
being made to the Carnegie library building. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta. The Carnegie Corporation has of- 
fered $25,000 towards a library for negroes in 
Atlanta. 


Fitzgerald. Work was begun late in Octo- 
ber on the new Carnegie Library, and it is ex- 
pected to have the building completed in about 
three months. 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville. A branch of the Public Libra- 
ry, to be open three days a week, was opened in 
East Jacksonville, Nov. 5. 


Tampa. Work has been started on the Car- 
negie Library, which will probably be finished 
in the spring or early summer. The library 
is to be built of reinforced concrete, with a 


tile roof. It will cost approximately $50,00u 
KENTUCKY 
Louisville. It is announced that further ef- 


fort to secure $50,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for another branch library here, will 
be postponed until after the war. 


TENNESSEE 
Greeneville. A Carnegie library is now be- 
ing constructed here. It is claimed that the 
building will be ready to occupy by the first of 
next year. 
Nashville. The branch library in South 


Nashville was opened the last of October, with 
Mrs. Nannie Eagan in charge. 


Central West 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit. Work has been going on actively 
the past month clearing the site for the new 
central building of the Public Library. 
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Detroit P. L. Adam Strohm, Ibn. 
annual rpt.—fiscal yr. 1913-14.) 
42,994; total 325,487. Circulation 
New registration 34,406; total 81,969. Rece‘pts 
$766,263.35. Expenditures $456,043.38, includ- 
ing $85,327.17 for svlaries, $8,882.14 for bind- 
ing, and $36,499.37 for books. 

In February, 1914, Mr. Clarence M. Burton 
deeded his valuable private library of material 
on Detroit and Michigan, together with the 
property in which it is housed, to the Library 
Commission. Three new Carnegie branches, 
the Henry M. Utley, Edwin F. Conely and 
Magnus Butzel, were completed and opened to 
the public during the year. There are now 
eleven branches in operation—all but two in 
permanent buildings of their own. The refer- 
ence department of the main library was reor- 
ganized and all books which were not strictly 
for research and study were transferred to 
the circulation department. The children’s de- 
partment of the main library has been modi- 
fied and now contains no books for children 
under fourteen. The training class was made 
up of 20 apprentices—the largest number ever 
enrolled. The age limit regulating admission 
to the class has been advanced to 20 years, re- 
sulting in an increased mental maturity of ap- 
prentices. Realizing the value of professional 
training, the library commission allows any 
member of the staff leave of absence to attend 
a training school of good standing, and will 
grant advanced standing in the service to such 
members on their return. A staff lecture 
course, comprising eight lectures by librarians 
and iibrary workers of note, was condu ted 
during the year. 


Grand Rapids. The series of free public 
lectures under the auspices of the Public Li- 
brary, given in the library building and at vari- 
ous school branches, was opened Nov. 13. 
About 90 lectures are included in the series 


Hancock. The library in the Central High 
School building has been opened to the pub- 
lic. Mrs. Elsie Martin lias been put in charge, 
the first trained librarian the library has cver 
had. The library will be open in the meining 
to students in the public schools, and in the 
afternoon and evening to the general public. 


(4¢th 
Accessions 


1,321,552. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati. The library fines of Cincinnati 
amount to between $6000 and $7000 yearly. 
The library officials estimate that the library 
is able to buy about 10,000 books each year 
out of the fine fund. 


Zanesfield. New Year's day is announced 
for the formal opening of the new Public Li- 
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brary given the village by Dr. Earl S. Sloan of 
Boston, Mass. Miss Emmeline Grubbs will be 
in charge of the library. 


INDIANA 


The women’s clubs of Indiana are working 
hard for the State Memorial Library and Mu- 
seum which has been proposed as a permanent 
mounment to mark Indiana’s hundredth birth- 
day in 1916. The State Library in its present 
crowded condition is unsatisfactory, and a 
new library building such as is proposed for 
the centennial, would put Indiana in line with 
such states as New York, Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Virginia, and Kansas. 

Aurora. The dedication of the Aurora Li- 
brary bequeathed to the city of Aurora by the 
late Georgiana Sutton was held Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 13. 


Boonville. Funds have been furnished by 
Andrew Carnegie for a library at Boonville. 
The building will cost about $12,500. 


Richmond. The circulation of music rolls at 
the Morrison-Reeves Library now averages 900 
a month, In the last year 122 rolls were added 
to the collection, making a total of nearly 


1800. 


Sullivan. The private library of the late Dr. 
James R. Minkle of this city has been pre- 
sented to the Carlisle and Haddon Township 
Public Library by his sister. 


Veedersburg. The Woman's Civic League, 
in establishing a public library, gave a bcook 
shower, at which more than five hundred books 
were contributed. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago. The Chicago Public Library 
opened two new collections on Nov. 2. The 
music room opened with a collection of stan- 
dard and classical music for home circulation, 
and the foreign room with some 20,000 vol- 
umes of works in the various European lan- 
guages arranged on open shelves for home 
circulation. 


Chicago. Mayor Harrison is receiving, at 
frequent intervals, large bundles of Gerraan 
daily newspapers which are forwarded by the 
mayor of Berlin with the request that they be 
made accessible to the general public. These 
papers have therefore been placed on file in 
the reading room of the Public Library. The 
library is also receiving numerous pamphlets, 
broadsides, and other publications from offi- 
cials and organizations in the severai countries 
now at war, embodying statements and argu- 
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ments regarding their respective contentions 
and their views of the issues involved, an in- 
teresting indication of the importance placed 
by the nations upon the current of American 
public opinion. 


Delavan. The Ayers Public Library has 
moved into its new building on North Locust 
street. 


Galesburg F. P. L. Anna F. Hoover, Ibn. 
(40th annual rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1914.) 
Accessions 1796; total 44,670. Circulaticn, 
159,722. New registration 1512; total 6361. 
Receipts $9049.37; expenditures $7742.60, in- 
cluding $3323.99 for salaries, $266.33 for bir.d- 
ing, $1372.57 for books and $408.85 for period- 
icals, 

Rockford P. L. Jane P. Hubbell, tbn. (42d 
annual rpt.—yr. ending May 31, 1914.) Acces- 
sions 3478; total 60,643. Circulation 177,753. 
New registration 4081; total 11,138. Receipts 
$20,721.21; expenditures $20,657.75, including 
$9,103.25 for salaries, $797.50 for binding, $3,- 
437.48 for books, and $580.12 for periodicals. 


Springfield. Two branches of the Linccln 
library have been opened, one at Harvard 
Park school and the other at Enos school. 
Both have been equipped with books for chil- 
dren and adults. 


The North West 
WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 
by making use of the new parcel post privi- 
leges, has opened the large libraries of the 
state to all the citizens of Wisconsin. The 
libraries from which are drawn the books for 
circulation by parcel post are those of the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission, 45,000 
volumes; the State Historical Library, 183,000 
volumes; the University Library, 210,000 vol- 
umes; the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters, 5,000 volumes, making a to- 
tal of 443,000 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. 
The plan of distribution will be practically the 
same as that adopted by the city libraries, ex- 
cept that books will be sent by mail. Those 
who get books in this way must have the en- 
dorsement of some one of prominent position 
in his community, but will have no other ex- 
pense except the postage. 


Black River Falls. The contract for the 
new Carnegie Library has been let. The 
building will cost $15,000. 


Madison F. L. Mary A. Smith, Ibn. (39th 
annual rpt.—yr. ending Je. 30, 1914.) Acces- 
sions 4061; total 32,790. Circulation 165,397. 
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New registration 2686; total 17,557. Receipts 
$21,314.37; expenditures $15,352.07, including 
$6,396.72 for salaries, $655.50 for binding, $2,- 
064.43 for books, and $506.12 for periodicals. 


MINNESOTA 


Chatfield. Work has been commenced here 
on the Carnegie library. 


Minneapolis. The Lyndale branch of the 
public library, formerly located upstairs at 
612 West Lake street, has been moved into 
the new building of the Calhoun Commercial 
club. The new location is much more roomy, 
and is on the ground floor. 

Thief River Falls. The new Carnegie li- 
brary building is expected to be ready for cc- 
cupancy by Dec. 1. 


IOWA 


One hundred and fifty dolls are ready to 
travel through Iowa. The collection has been 
prepared by the state Library Commission and 
is to be loaned through the traveling library 
for exhibition purposes to the libraries of 
Iowa. Foreign, character, home-made, and 
curious dolls are included in the collecticn, 
which has been designed to be interesting and 
instructive to adults as well! as children. 


Davenport. The library trustees plan to 
open stations in the Washington and Grant 
schools. Both of these schcols receive grade 
libraries which are circulated to the children 
by the teachers, but no provision is made for 
those out of school or the parents in these ais- 
tricts. If stations are opened they will be for 
the members of the community above school 
age. 


MONTANA 


Butte. The juvenile branch of the Public 
Library in the courthouse, which had been 
closed since the arrival of the military on 
Sept. 1, reopened Nov. 4. At the same time 
the juvenile library in the library building was 
closed permanently. 


NEBRASKA 


Broken Bow. Plans are being made for a 
new Carnegie library building to be erected 
here. 


Lincoln City L. Lulu Horne, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. ending May 31, 1914.) Accessions 3,177; 
total 36,693. Circulation 190,091. New regis- 
tration 2884; total 11,335. Receipts $11,740.04; 
expenditures $12,429.24, including $5,936.50 for 
salaries, $515.58 for binding, $3,649.62 for 
books, and $412.21 for periodicals. 
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Omaha. Public library stations established 
in seven Omaha public schools this fall have 
been so successful that stations in the future 
will be placed in any school in the city upon 
application of the principals. 


The South West 


MISSOURI 

With 1912, the Missouri Library Commission 
completed its fifth year of actual work. Dur- 
ing that time twelve new libraries were organ- 
ized in the state, five of which have separate 
buildings. The issue of traveling libraries in- 
creased from less than fifty in 1907 to 280 in 
1912. Twenty-four active stations 
the list in 1907; in December, 1912, active sta- 
tions to the number of 163 had traveling libra- 


were on 


ries in circulation. In I912, eleven of the 
twenty-five largest cities of Missouri (over 
5000 population) had no public library. There 


were, besides these, 84 other cities uf over 2000 
population without library facilities. The year 
1913 showed an awakening impulse toward 
better public libraries in the state. Mexico 
completed a new building and five other cities 
accepted offers of Carnegie buildings: Aurora, 
$9000; Bolivar, $8000; Excelsior Springs, $10,- 
000; Fayette, $10,000; Webb City, $25,000. The 
traveling libraries sent out 46 more groups and 
1566 more volumes from the office than in 
1912, circulating 13,391 volumes from 326 dif- 
ferent stations. The commission detailed one 
assistant to take charge of the legislative ref- 
erence collection, and besides the regular work 
of this department, a cumulative bill index was 
printed weekly, each number showing a com- 
plete record. In the last number a list of bills 
passed in each house was added. The com- 
mission also had charge of the distribution of 
printed bills to all public libraries in the state 
willing to pay the expense. 


Liberty. William Jewell College L. Ward 
H. Edwards, Ibn. (Annual rpt—yr. ending 
May 20, 1914.) Accessions 1396; total 25,825. 
Circulation 6777, double that of last year. 

A small bindery has been installed. This 
makes possible the saving of from one-third 
to one-half on binding. With an experienced 
binder as the head of this department, the rest of 
the work is carried on by students, who are 
paid 15 and 17% cents an hour for their work. 


Sedalia P. L. Frances Fordice, lbn. (10th 
annual rpt.—yr. 1914.) Accessions 754; total 
16,376. Circulation 62,728. New registration 
1312; total 6881. Receipts $5344.90; expen- 
ditures $6742.43, including $2690.00 for sala- 
rics, $443.10 for binding, $597.03 for books, 
and $245.20 for periodicals. 
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KANSAS 


Emporia. Eight students took the full course 
in library science at the Emporia State Normal 
School last year, and eight are taking the work 
this year. The courses are offered by Miss 
Gertrude Buck, professor of library science, 
who is a graduate of the University of Illinois 
Library School. The library work offered at 
Emporia is designed especially for the instruc- 
tion of teachers in the use and care of school 
libraries, but many public librarians of Kansas 
have taken training in this way at the Em- 
poria School. 


Eureka. The Boy Scouts helped the Public 
Library move from its old quarters to the new 
Carnegie building, which was formally opened 
on September 25. 


Hutchinson. The high school has more than 
3000 volumes in its library. The books are 
classified and cataloged, and beginning this 
year, the librarian, Miss Mabel Parks, is re- 
lieved of teaching duties. 


Osborne. The Osborne Library was estab- 
lished and maintained for twenty years by Os- 
borne ladies. In 1913 a public tax was voted 
and a $6000 Carnegie building opened. Of 
Osborne’s 1500 citizens, 560 have library cards 
in use, and last year 10,580 books were issued, 
fiction making 72 per cent. of the total, juven- 
ile books 22 per cent., and non-fiction 6 per 
cent. The library has 2400 volumes, and Miss 
Allis Babcock is librarian. 


Russell. The Sunday school library of the 
Methodist church, after lying dormant and un- 
used for fifteen years, has been placed in the 
city library, to be loaned out as other books 
are, on condition that title remains in the Sun- 
day school and the books are to be kept to- 
gether with a label of ownership. 


Topeka. At the annual meeting of the Kan- 
sas Historical Society, Oct. 21, the event of 
the afternoon session was the unveiling of a 
tablet to the memory of Miss Zu Adams, libra- 
rian of the Historical Society for many years. 
The tablet was placed in the reading-room of 
the library by the Topeka Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of which Miss 
Adams had been a charter member. The read- 
ing-room also contains a portrait of Miss 
Adams, placed there by the society in recogni- 
tion of her services as its first librarian. 


Wichita. The Public Library and the 
Friends’ University Library have arranged for 
the interloan of books which are in one insti- 
tution and not in the other. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City. As a part of the extension 
work of the University of Oklahoma, a class 
in library science will be held at the City Pub- 
lic Library by Miss Edith Phelps this winter 
for a course of about four months. The classes 
will be open to all who desire to attend them, 
and only a nominal fee will be charged. They 
will be held every Tuesday and Thursday, and 
will cover instruction in the methods of con- 
ducting a library as designated by the rules of 
the American Library Association. University 
credits will be given for satisfactory comple- 
tion of the course. 


TEXAS 


Fort Worth Carnegie P. L. Mrs. Charles 
Scheuber, Ibn. (Annual rpt.—yr. ending Mr. 
1, 1914.) Accessions 4860; total 28,304. Cir- 
culation 76,175. New registration 3967; total 
16,064. Receipts $12,544.57; expenditures $12,- 
445.03, including $4515.04 for salaries, $1552.88 
for binding, $1404.14 for books and $588.85 for 


periodicals. 


Gainesville. The new $15,000 Carnegie li- 
brary building of Gainesville was opened Oct. 
10. 


Palestine. Palestine’s new $20,000 library 
building was formally dedicated Oct. 21. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by Dr. S. P. 
Brooks, president of Baylor University. The 
building was tendered the city by President 
A. G. Greenwood, of the library building board. 
The building is built of brick, and is located in 
a commanding position in the central part of 
the city. 


LOUISIANA 


Baton Rouge. The United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, which maintains the only public 
library in the city, has appointed a committee 
to confer with the mayor and council on the 
possibility of securing a Carnegie Library for 
the city. It is estimated that $20,000 weuld 
provide a satisfactory building. 


Pacific Coast 
WASHINGTON 


Seattle. A movement has been organized by 
the Woman’s Century Club to purchase for the 
Public Library by public subscription the col- 
lection of engravings and etchings owned by 
Albert de Chalivat and recently exhibited here. 
In the collection are 352 engravings and etch- 
ings, covering every period of the development 
of the art from 1408 to date. Mr. de Chalivat 
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places an approximate value of $5000 on his 
collection, but he has agreed to dispose of it 
to the Public Library for $1500. 


Spokane P. L. George W. Fuller, Ibn. (190th 
annual rpt—1913.) Accessions 7933; total 
61,878. Circulation 360,900. New registra- 
tion 10,578; total 28,436. Receipts $44.514.32; 
expenditures $43,172.33, including $22,190.95 
for salaries, $1520.75 for binding, $8815.01 for 
books, and $1280.75 for periodicals. 

Besides the usual record of work of the 
different departments, the report includes a 
short historical sketch of the library and a 
table of coimparative statistics from twelve 
libraries similar to Spokane in size. The table 
gives population, book circulation, accessions, 
number of employes, appropriations, and per 
capita cost of circulation. 


Tacoma. Asking that Whitw orth College be 
either compelled to turn over the 1120 books 
missing from the Mason Library and several 
articles of furniture belonging to the library, 
including a piano, chairs and other articles, or 
pay a judgment of $2500 in lieu of the missing 
property, the city of Tacoma has started a suit 
in the superior court against the college. The 


city asks also that the deed given the college 
for the building and the library be canceled, as 
the school has failed to live up to the agree- 
ment to keep it open as a public library. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda F. L. Marcella H. Krauth, Ibn. 
(35th annual rpt.—yr. ending Je. 30, 1914.) 
Accessions 3188; total 43,350. Circulation 123,- 
723. New registration 1020; total 11,697. 
Receipts $16,345.70; expenditures $12,235.49, 
including $4767.78 for salaries, $249.18 for 
binding, $4129.44 tor books and $519.14 for 
periodicals. 


Alhambra. The new city ‘ibrary 
will probably be occupied about the 
the year. 


Coalinga. The new Carnegie Library was 
opened Oct. 20. 


Los Angeles. The Southwest Museum has 
moved into its new building, and its Munk 
library of Arizoniana, containing over 7000 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, is now 
open to the public as a free reference library 
every afternoon in the year. A catalog of the 
collection, compiled by Hector Alliot, the 
curator of the museum, has just been pub- 
lished in a limited edition, under the title, 
“Bibliography of Arizona.” 
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Los Angeles P. L. Everett R. Perry, Ibn. 
(26th annual rpt.—yr. ending July, 1914.) Ac- 
cessions 20,442; total 227,804. Circulation 
1,559,359. New registration 36,685; total 85,- 
369. Receipts $172,310.00; expenditures $172,- 
251.57, including $84,041.21 tor salaries, 
058.05 for binding, $19,328.45 for books, and 
$3903.37 for periodic ils. 

The most important step taken during the 
year was the removal of the main library to 
its new quarters in the Metropolitan Building 
(described in the November issue of the Jour- 
NAL). Two new departments were organ ed 
June 1: the industrial department, which im 
cludes all reference and circulating titles per- 
taining to the sciences and the useful 
with the exception of the books classifi 1 in 
domestic economy; and the sociology depart- 
ment, including foreign, federal, state, and city 
documents and all municipal reference and 
sociological books. The past year has shown 
much additional use of the library, which is 
probably due to the publicity work in charge 
of the assistant librarian. The registration 
for the past year shows a 20 per cent. increase. 
There was also a large increase in the circu- 
lation, especially foreign circulation. The ap- 
preciation of books in their own language h 
been shown by the Russian population of the 
city, who contributed $25 for the purchase of 
books. They are the only readers of foreign 
literature who have contributed to the library. 
The work of the children’s department for 
the past year has shown progress in many 
directions. With fewer books,than in the pre- 
vious year, the main children’s room shows an 
increase in juvenile circulation of 2100, The 
circulation of the playground libraries has 
likewise grown. The total circulation 
for the past year was 64,768, and this in spite 
of the fact that the playground libraries have 
not been able to increase the number ¢ f open 
hours. so often requested by the public. The 
deposit station work has steadily increased, 
the total number of stations last year being 
43, and this year OI. During the year every 
step not absolutely essential in the cataloging 
processes has been eliminated; revision being 


arts, 


as 


here 


reduced to a minimum and analytics almost 
entirely omitted, with the result that the books 
reach the shelves quickly. With the renewal of 
books by telephone allowed in the last half 
year, 1500 people availed themselves of this 
convenience. The pay duplicate collection which 
first time this year in the 
branch libraries has had sufhcrent success to 
justify its continuance. The Library School 
curriculum has been extended and an extra 
month added to the school year, giving eight 
months of instruction instead of seven. It is 
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hoped in time to establish a Library School 
in connection with the Los Angeles Public 
Library. A tuition fee of $25.00 is required 
of those who enter the training class from out 
of the city, and who do not intend to take a 
position in the Los Angeles Public Library. 
A minimum salary of $50.00 a month is paid 
after appointment to a regular position. Fif- 
teen young women were given certificates in 
the class of 1913-14. 


Pasadena P. L. Nellie M. Russ, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—yr. ending June 30, 1914.) Net accessions 
4200; total 44,025. Circulation 280,418. New 
registration 3171; total 12,776. Receipts $27,- 
000; expenditures $26,979.52, including salaries 
$13,990.22, books, magazines and music $6,- 
492.05, pictures and maps $100.90, subscriptions 
to periodicals $874.92, binding $840.75. 


Sacramento. The state library in the Capi- 
tol closed Oct. 6 for an indefinite period, pend- 
ing the completion of extensive and needed 
repairs and alterations. One of the principal 
improvements will be the installation of a 
large passenger elevator, connecting all four 
floors of the library, which take up in actual 
floor space one-fourth of the state house. Ad- 
ditional book racks and cases will also be in- 
stalled. 


San Francisco. Although the construction 
of the new Public Library building cannot be 
undertaken until the unsold bonds are dis- 
posed of, it has been decided that the excava- 
tion shall be done immediately and the foun- 
dations for the edifice laid. 


San Francisco P. L. Robert Rea, Ibn. (Rpt. 
—yr. ending Je. 30, 1914.) Accessions 21,861; 
total 144,360. Circulation 934,002. New regis- 
tration 22,604; total 44,376. Receipts $136,- 
682.24; expenditures $096,513.14, including $48,- 
293.75 for salaries, $8101.82 for binding, $23,- 
604.74 for books, and $1880.93 for periodicals. 

Nearly 35 per cent. of the total expenditures 
was spent in the purchase of books, periodicals 
and binding, the increased expenditure going 
far to build up the sections of fine arts, period- 
icals, and technology. Ali records have been 
entirely restored, the branches now have an 
improved system of cataloging, making them 
uniform with the library, and both member- 
ship and circulation of the library have in- 
creased 10 per cent. over the record for the 
library at the time of its practical destruction 
in the great fire. 


Vacaville. The Carnegie Corporation has 
allowed the city $12,500 for the building of a 
library. 


IDAHO 


Harrison. Due to the efforts of the mem- 
bers of the Fortnightly Club, Harrison, a 
mountain saw-mill town of 1000 people, now 
has a public library of 533 volumes and a 
membership of one hundred and seventy. The 
members of the Fortnightly Club take turns 
serving as librarian. 


UTAH 


Salt Lake City. The new branch of the 
Free Public Library at Sugar House was for- 
mally opened Nov. 1. The branch will be 
known as the Sprague Library, so named in 
honor of Miss Joanna Sprague, librarian of 
the Packard Public Library. Circulation of 
books began Nov. 2. Mrs. Robert Forrester 
will have direct charge of the Sprague branch, 
which has at present about 2300 books. 


Canada 
MANITOBA 


Winnipeg L. J. P. Robertson, Ibn. (Annual 
rpt—yr. ending Nov. 30, 1913.) Accessions 
1508; total 45,000. The appropriations for 
salaries was $4060, and for other purposes 
$4600. Expenditures for binding were $052, 
for books $1814.45, and for periodicals $914.71. 


ONTARIO 


Collingwood. The board of trustees of the 
Public Library has decided to extend the privi- 
leges of the library free to the people of the 
townships contiguous to Collingwood, and 
these people are invited to use market day to 
take home to their farms literature for recrea- 
tion and for instruction. The library has a 
Carnegie building, well planned and well ad- 
ministered, which also houses the Huron In- 
stitute, a historical collection of the early days 
of the Georgian Bay district. 


Foreign 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Warrington, P. L. Charles Madeley, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. ending Je. 30, 1914.) Accessions 
2147; totals 58,318. Circulation 91,030. Total 
registration 4956. 


BELGIUM 


Louvain. A dispatch from Bordeaux to the 
New York Sun, Nov. 8, stated that Henri 
Bergson, presiding at a meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Moral and Political Science in that 
city, had announced the gift of the private 
library of Arthur Raffalovitch to the library 
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of the University of Louvain. M. Raffalo- 
vitch, who is a Russian privy councillor and 
attaché of the Russian ambassy in Paris and 
a correspondent of the academy, has been 
collecting his library for thirty years. M. 
Bergson added that a committee is being 
formed to reconstitute the library’s funds. It 
is said that the Germans removed the most 
precious manuscripts before burning the li- 
brary, so it is hoped that the treasures eventu- 
ally will be restored to Louvain. 


Louvain. The September issue of The 
Library World contained a short article (p. 
67-69) by Frank Hamal on “The libraries of 
Louvain,” inspired by the suggestion made by 
certain English scholars that an expedition be 
sent to Louvain to search for early printed 
books and manuscripts which may still be 
buried, unharmed, beneath the ruins of the 
libraries. Louvain had three main libraries, 
all possessing a considerable number of vol- 
umes. The most important was the University 
Library, with its 230,000 printed books, of 
which between three and four hundred were 
incunabula, about 350 manuscripts and more 
than 500 newspapers. The second large library 
was that belonging to the College of the Jes- 
uits, which included 120,000 volumes (250 in- 
cunabula). Besides these two institutions, the 
town library contained over 15,000 volumes 
and pamphlets, and there were also some in- 
teresting archives at Parc Abbey, some little 
distance from the town. No printed catalog 
of the University Library existed in recent 
years, but a manuscript catalog was to be 
found at the library. A short sketch of the 
early history of the University Library, from 
the agitation which led to its establishment in 
1627 down to the early part of the last cen- 
tury, is given in the articles, with a brief de- 
scription of some few of the priceless manu- 
scripts for which search might be made. 


INDIA 


A meeting of the librarians of the traveling 
libraries of the Social Service League was 
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held in Girgaum last February. It was re- 
ported that in the preceding quarter the num- 
ber of libraries had increased from 85 to 98, 
and the number of books from 5000 to 6127 
During the quarter 900 books were received as 
gifts. While the record of work accomplished 
is satisfactory to the league, the members tear 
that when the novelty has worn off, interest 
will wane. To stimulate a taste for reading 
among the masses it is suggested that readings 
from interesting books he given on Sundays 
and holidays. The establishment of additional 
library centers was considered, and also ihe 
sending of libraries to remote rural regions. 
A change in transportation arrangements was 
made, and henceforth the librariars of the 
stations must secure the money for transpo1ta- 
tion charges from their readers instead of 
from the league funds. 


Baroda. The report of the minister of ecu- 
cation on public instruction in the state of 
Baroda for 1912-13 gives the following statis- 
tics for the work of the libraries in the 
state: “Thanks are due to the four District 
Panchayats, the members of which fully ap- 
preciated the practical good the libraries do 
the people, and contributed the magnificent sum 
of Rs. 24,500 for district libraries, Baroda 
giving Rs. 12,000, Kadi Rs. 5000, Navsari Ks. 
5000 and Amreli Rs. 2500. The total expen- 
diture incurred on account of the Central Li- 
brary Department amounted to Rs. 102,000, 
the principal items being salaries Rs. 23,606, 
contingencies Rs. 5412, books Rs. 17,081, peri- 
odicals Rs. 1497, deadstock Rs. 9018, aid to 
town and village libraries Rs. 37,107, travei- 
ing libraries Rs. 2270, visual instruction branch, 
Rs. 5285, scholarships Rs. 724. It will be ap- 
parent from the above that the state spent a 
large sum, considering it its duty not merely 
to teach the people to read in childhood at 
school but even through adult life. The Li- 
brary Department has proved very useful and 
its success is due to Mr. Borden and the 
library staff who assisted him to make the 
Library Department a success.” 


XII. CHARGING DESK 
One, two,—nothing to do. 
Three, four,—open the door. 
Five, stx, —a book she picks. 
Seven, etght,—stamp it straight. 
Nine, ten,—come again. 


—Rence B. Stern. 
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Scope, Usefulness, Founding 


Library in Relation to Schools 

INSTRUCTION IN THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

During last year talks were given by the 
New Haven Public Library to 800 children in 
groups of varying sizes on various requested 
subjects concerning the library and its books. 
Some of these talks were given in school as- 
sembly halls at special exercises, some were 
given in classrooms and others at the library. 
During May and June talks on the subject, 
“The value of the library after school days 
are over,” were given in several schools to 
those pupils of the eighth grade who were 
obliged to go to work, and also talks to those 
who intended to attend high school, on the use 
which they might make of the library. One 
hundred pupils from the junior class of the 
Normal School received instruction in the use 
of the card catalog and the value of the library 
to the teacher. Talks were given to each divi- 
sion of the class on the teacher’s opportunity 
to use the best in literature in the classroom. 
Aside from these classes, 85 pupils from the 
freshman class of the high school and from 
the eighth grades of two other schools received 
instruction in the use of the catalog and the 
resources of the library. 


Library Extension Work 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 

The George Smith Public Library at Junc- 
tion City, Kan., has in its reading room a table 
of industrial exhibits which are being used 
extensively by the school children. There 1s a 
wheat and flour exhibit, presented by the 
Hogan Milling Company, and designed by Mr. 
A. D. Nothstein; also a cotton exhibit from 
the Coates Company, silk from Belding, all 
the Standard Oil products, Lowney’s chocolate, 
asbestos, needles, and an International Har- 
vester exhibit. 


BETTER BABIES EXHIBIT 

At a Better Babies Exhibit, held at Ozone 
Park, Long Island, in July, the Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library was prominently repre- 
sented. Several telling bulletins were hung, a 
bookcase was set up filled with books on the 
care of babies and mothers, and on general 
hygiene. Twelve lists of books on baby care, 
children’s physical culture, education, ethics 


LIBRARY WORK 


Notes of developments in all branches of library activity, particularly as shown in 
current library literature 


for children, eugenics, games and story telling, 
home hygiene, eyes, ears, nose and teeth; in- 
fant diseases, insects as disease carriers, milk, 
and young mothers, were available for distri- 
bution, and application forms for joining the 
library were given to all interested persons. 
A large proportion of the mothers present 
knew little or nothing of what the library was 
doing for the children, so a “scrapbook of the 
children’s work”—lettered and pasted for the 
exhibit by Miss Doherty, of Flushing, under 
the direction of the chief of the department— 
was more or less a revelation. It contains 
many photographs illustrating the work, with 
brief descriptive texts for those which require 
explanation. The contents of the large foli» 
scrapbook is as follows: 
1. Location of branches and stations, with 
dates of opening and diagram. 

2. Some Czrnegie branches. 

3. Some rented quarters. 

4. Every-day glimpses of the children in 
branch libraries. 

5. Story telling in the library: (a) regular, 
(b) special. 

6. May day—wild flower day and “doll story 
hours.” 

7. Clubs and reading circles. 

8. Art exhibits. 

9. Regular exhibits. 

10. Work with schools. 

11. Typical library stations. 

12. Library story hours in playgrounds. 

The branch librarians from two nearby 
libraries were in attendance, one or the other 
being constantly at the exhibit. They made 
the acquaintance of many persons living in 
the neighborhood, and interested them in the 
library. More than two hundred babies were 
enrolled, and the mother of every baby re- 
ceived such of the lists as aroused her interest. 

A short list was printed on postals and one 
of them was mailed to every mother. These 
were very successful im winning a response, 
such as a visit to the library or enrollment as 
a library member. 

After the close of the Better Babies Exhibit, 
the head nurse asked for the bulletins, which 
were given her and carried down to the milk 
station, a permanent institution, together with 
some lists for distribution theretrom. 

The lists of births are received from the 
board of health, and one of the postals is 
mailed to each mother. 
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Founding, Developing, and Maintaining 
Interest 


ADVERTISING SLIDES 

In Council Bluffs, lowa, slides like the fol- 
lowing have been shown in moving-picture 
theatres to advertise the public library: 


lf you want a Good 
Book go to the 
Public Library. 
Open 9 A. M. to 9 P. M. 
You will be welcome. 
Do You know that 
It is the Business 
Of the Public Library 
To lend Books and 
Answer Questions? 
Free—Yes—Free. 


If You Wish to Read 
The New Magazines 
Go to the 
Public Library. 


If You Wish to Know 
The Meaning of a Word 
The Spelling of a Word 

The Pronunciation of a Word 
Telephone to the 
Public Library. 


ADVERTISING BOOKMARKS 

The Greensboro (N. C.) Public Library has 
issued some attractive bookmarks. They are 
printed on light weight card board, and at the 
top of each is a small half-tone of some object 
in the library museum. For instance, cne 
picture shows two dolls. One, an old-time 
darky, with grizzled hair, is seated in his 
wooden armchair, his banjo in his lap, while 
beside him stands a little boy. Beneath is the 
text to explain the picture: 

Uncle Jack, of Bruce’s Cross Roads, 
Guilford County, was a real hero of 
Revolutionary War times, beloved and 
trusted by all his master’s family, and 
this little boy was the oldest child of thar 
family, Charles Bruce, Jr. 

When the British soldiers came near 
their plantation, faithful Uncle Jack took 
his mistress and all the children seven 
miles north to Hogan’s Creek for safety. 
He risked his own life to come back alone 
that night for news, and next morning he 
was able to tell his mistress that her 
home had not been burned by the enemy 

GREENSBORO PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


CARNEGLE BUILDING 
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EXHIBITS AT STATE FAIRS 

Much interest was evinced in an exhibit at 
the Kentucky State Fair, Sept. 14-19, which 
was prepared by the Kentucky Library Com- 
mission. This exhibit consisted of model 
school libraries from the $10.00 and $15.00 lists 
prepared for the rural schools of the state, 
with samples of the regular agricultural and 
school libraries sent out by the commission, 
and a library map of the state. The commis- 
sion’s secretary was on hand to explain the 
work and to distribute printed material on the 
various activities of the commission. Results 
already show the usefulness of the exhibit. 


The Little Rock (Ark.) Public Library cf- 
fered an exhibit of much value to farmers 
during the Pulaski county fair the first week 
in November. Books dealing with agricultural 
subjects were on display, and attachés of the 
library were on hand to explain the method of 


lending the books to the public. 


LIBRARY POST CARDS 

In the Dial of Oct. 16 comment is made on 
the postcards issued by the British Museum to 
call attention to its resources, including its 
library. Says the Dial, “Necessarily it is but a 
few of that library’s three and one-half mil- 
lion volumes that can thus be advertised, but 
these chosen few are well worth the trouble 
and expense involved. For example, the fa- 
mous Gutenberg Bible is pictured for a penny to 
many an interested person who will be glad to 
take the hint and get sight of the volume itself ; 
a page from an eariy Caxton is reproduced in 
facsimile; the Greek fragment known as ‘The 
sayings of Jesus’ is similarly photo-engraved, 
and Nelson's last letter to Lady Hamilton, and 
the earliest map of New York, known as ‘The 
Duke’s Plan,’ showing the topography of the 
town in 1661; also the title-page to the Shake- 
speare First Folio, and the first known map of 
the British Isles, from Ptolemy’s ‘Cosmo- 
graphia.’ The Oxford University Press, ex- 
pert in this species of art printing, manufac- 
tures some, if not all, of these picture cards, 
which are described as collotypes of an ex- 
cellent quality. Numerous other objects of 
interest besides books and manuscripts are 
made to contribute to the variety and bearty 
and instructiveness of this set of post caras.” 
The last report of the British Museum records 
the fact that about 155.000 of these postcards 
were sold during the year. 


Pusticity 
The Los Angeles Public Library has used 
the following methods whereby wide publicity 
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are described in the last annual report as fol- 
lows: 

“First, the use of newspaper lists and news 
notes concerning new books and the work of 
the library. Second, slides shown by thirty-six 
motion-picture theaters in the center of the 
city and also in the vicinity of the branches, 
explaining the library service and giving loca- 
tion, these slides run free by theater managers. 
Third, book exhibits in store windows in vari- 
ous parts of the city. Some of these were 
prepared by the branch librarians in their 
neighborhoods. Eighteen were shown in the 
business section. During the first week of 
September, a series of eight exhibits were 
shown in the large stores on Broadway. 
Through the co-operation of the merchants, 
these were very attractively made, and drew 
the attention of thousands of people to the 
library’s books. Ten thousand circulars, briefly 
explaining the library’s use, were distributed 
from these eight stores. These exhibits have 
been a most successful venture. Fourth, short 
talks by library representatives at shop noon 
hours, and at labor union meetings. These 
have also been highly successful in attracting 
men to read books, whether on their own oc- 
cupations or good fiction and works of general 
information. At many of these meetings, li- 
brary cards were issued and books given out 
to new patrons.” 


Co-OPERATION FROM PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The school board of Des Moines, Iowa, sup- 
plied the shelving and the library board the 
books, and as a result of the united efforts of 
these two public institutions, a valuable col- 
lection of books on vocational guidance, bovks 
on business, trade catalogs, house organs, 
etc., has been placed in the rotunda of the 
Public Library. There are several hundred 
books on vocational training. Two thousand 
five hundred trade catalogs from all over 
the country and covering all lines of business 
are a feature of the collection. 


Co-OPERATION WITH CLUBS 

The week of Nov. 9-14 was a busy one for 
the library of Binghamton, N. Y. The New 
York State Federation of Women’s Clubs held 
its annual meeting in the city, and the Farm 
Improvement Association of Broome County 
its annual display and meeting. 

Several months before the local chairman of 
arrangements for the state federation meet- 
ing requested Librarian William F. Seward 
to make an exhibit at the library during 
federation week. The official federation pro- 


has been secured with little expenditure. They 


gram contained the following notice: “The 
librarian of the Public Library invites all 
visiting club women to view a special exhibit 
of pink lustre and Bavarian ware, and Shera- 
ton and other choice colonial furniture in the 
art gallery of the library each afternoon and 
evening.” Material for the exhibition was 
loaned by local collectors and owners. It 
opened with an attendance of more than 200. 
The newspapers carried notices of the exhibit 
along with federation news, and also gave it 
good special notices. 

On Wednesday of that week, Mrs. Henry 
Altman, a visiting delegate from Buffalo, gave 
a talk at the library on “Our schools as social 
centers,” under the auspices of the Civic 
Club. 

Friday was the busiest day. The Farm Im- 
provement Association held an all-day session, 
also making an exhibit of prize apples and 
potatoes. In the afternoon a feature of the 
meeting was a public lecture on “Cooperation 
in buying and selling for farmers,” by C. C. 
Mitchell. Logically following this was the 
lecture in the evening by Mrs. Julian Heath 
on “Market systems and the housewife,” under 
the auspices of the Civic Club. 


Library Support. Funds 


LrpraARY TAXES 

How an increased library rate might affect 
library administration. Wilfrid Robertshaw. 
Lib. World, S., 1914. p. 81-87. 

An increased library rate would mean almost 
of necessity increased efficiency in library ad- 
ministration. The writer proves this statement 
by taking for example a typical stagnant li- 
brary; increases the rate 50 per cent, and 
shows just what an increased library rate 
would mean not only for the financial aspect 
of the library’s work, but also for increasing 
the efficiency of administration. He discusses 
in turn and in detail the increases that would 
be possible for salaries and staff, for book pur- 
chases, for improved equipment and care of 
buildings, and for additional printing and sta- 
tionery. 

The increased staff would make it possible 
to keep the catalog adequate and up to date, 
and there would be a better opportunity for 
assistants to get experience in the various -le- 
partments. More money for books would 
enable many a library to provide reading for 
the blind in its community, now too often neg- 
lected altogether. Library story-telling might 
receive more attention, and educational socie- 
ties and organizations be formed. A reference 
library for business men could be formed and 
an information bureau established. The final 
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improvement suggested would be the drawing 
up of a definite code of rules for the guidance 
of the staff and the preservation of uniformity 
in the work. 
RAISING FUNDS 

The Ideal Club in Waukesha, Wis., has 
compiled a cookbook called “The ideal way to 
a man’s heart,” to be sold for the benefit of 
the children’s room of the Public Library. 


Government and Service 
Staff 


Co0-OPERATIVE LUNCHES 

The employes of the Public Library in Wash- 
ington, D C.,, have organized a co-operative 
luncheon club that soives satisfactorily the high 
cost of eating. Miss Ruth H. Todd, a member 
of the staff, manages the club, and there are 
about 60 members, or two-thirds of the libra- 
ry staff. Six luncheons to each person are 
served, one on each working day of the week, 
in two shifts, one at noon and another to the 
night force after 6 o'clock. The 35 
cents per week for each person. 

These lunches are served in a neat, home- 
like dining room. This is part of the library 
equipment. It seats about thirty at a time. 
The kitchen is equipped with a gas stove, sink 
water, refrigerator, and a well- 


cost is 


with running 
filled china closet. 
by the library and one charwoman is assigned 


Gas for cooking is supplied 


to wash the dishes. 

The services of the cook are paid for, $5 a 
week, out of the weekly assessment of 35 cents 
each, on which the club has thus far been con- 
ducted. 

Miss Todd gives the following account of the 
organization and management of the club: 

“By far the most difficult problem which pre- 
sented itself was the selection of the week’s 
menu with an eye both to economy and effi- 
ciency—that is, having the food selected in such 
combinations as to be a well balanced meal. 
We serve no tea, coffee or milk; such drinks 
are. however, provided by individuals who de- 
sire them. We do, however in addition to the 
listed menu, serve tread and butter. 

“A committee from the library went to the 
commission merchants on Louisiana avenue to 
get prices on staple articles, such as potatces, 
butter, olive oil, etc. We found by patronizing 
these people and buying in wholesale quantities 
that we could cut corners considerably. For 
instance, we buy butter in ten-pound lots, 
thereby saving from 3 to 4 cents on the retail 
price ; with potatoes. Perishable things, 
such as lettuce, celery and fresh tomatoes, 
we purchase as needed at the Center market. 


so 
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“Friday of each week the menu for the fol- 
lowing week is prepared, an inventory of sup- 
plies is taken and food for the entire week is 
estimated on and purchased as far as possible 
so as to relieve the purchaser of the daily care 
of kitchen affairs. One menu is posted in the 
kitchen for the guidance of the cook; another 
is posted where it may be consulted by all 
members of the staff, so that at any time if the 
bill of fare is not personally pleasing any mem- 
ber may supplement as he sees ht 

“he following menus, covering two weeks, 
show exactly of what the luncheons consist: 


“October 19-24—Monday: Bake macaroni 
with tomatoes, stewed ap} bread and butter 
(with every luncheon). Tur sday: Irish stew, 


otatoes, baked 


prunes. Wednesday: Cream 
stuffed tomatoes. Thursday: Hash brown po 
tatoes, lettuce and tomato salad. Friday 


Creamed tuna fish, baked potatoes. Saturday : 


faked rice and tomatoes, apples sliced and 
stewed. 

“October 26-31—Monday: Baked salmon, 
creamed potatoes. Tuesday: Baked beans, 
stewed apples. Wednesday Macaroni and to- 
matoes, stewed peacl Thursday: Tomato 
bisque, rice and tomatoes. Friday: Corn pud- 
ding, stewed peaches. Saturday: Beef loaf and 


tomato sauce, baked apples. 
of food have we secured 


jlesale than on meat. 


“In no one article 
better prices in buying wh 
We buy directly trom slaughter house and 
the meat is the best of its kind. Needless to 
say we cannot have meat every day, but, tharks 


« 


to such articles of food as beans, ric and po- 
tatoes, we do not need it every day. Our aim 
is to serve these simple articles f food in such 
quantities as to be sufficient, so that no extra 
food need be brought by anybod 


“We buy the bread in large loaves, at 8 cents, 
a saving of 2 cents on the retail price 

“This plan is essenti ally co-operative. Every 
member has a chance to e his opinions and 
preferences. All sugges gladly re- 
ceived and, if at all feasible, ave put into opera- 
tion. 


thor are 


“Each member is required to pay cash in 
On Friday of each week each mem- 


inscribed with his name 


advance. 
ber places an envelop 
and containing 35 cents in a box provided for 
Should any one omit to make 
1 a sign that he does 


the purpose. 
payment it is regard l as 
for the following week.” 


not care to participat: 
Administration 
Treatment of Special Material 
LANTERN SLIDES 


The indexing of lantern slides; some brief 
notes. A. W. Champkins. Lib. World, S., 
1914. p. 79-51. 
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In this article the writer recommends thie 
use of regular cabinets for the storage of 
lantern slides, and gives the following brief 
notes descriptive of methods used in libraries 
for their preparation and arrangement. 

1. While it is impossible for all libraries to 
make their own lantern slides, there are usu- 
ally some parts of the work assistants can do. 
Where there are portions of a slide which it 
is not desirable to show on a screen, the li- 
brary assistant can easily perform the opera- 
tion of concealing these parts, termed “mask- 
ing.” This consists of sticking specially pre- 
pared gummed paper on to the plate. 

2. Every slide should be “spotted,” that is, 
the top should be marked. in some way, in 
order that the picture may be projected on the 
screen in the correct position. 

3. The title of the slide should be placed 
below the picture, the class mark on the left- 
hand side—for each slide should be classified 
as if it were a book—and a folio number on 
the right-hand side. 

4. The slide should be bound in strips of 
white binding, and the class marks carried on 
to the binding at the upper left-hand corner, 
white side of mask facing reader. 

The index should be made on cards and 
may be arranged in any definite order, either 
under the place name, or classified according 
to subject. 

Specimen forms are given of both the slide 
and the index card. 


INDEXING LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 


The librarian as local historian. The Libra- 
rian, Jl., 19014. p. 419-422. 

It is conceded that every public library 
should collect material for the history of its 
locality. The greatest mine of information is 
in the local paper, and properly indexed, it 
would form a history of the district for the 
future. In considering this, two points must 
be borne in mind: (1) how the work 
can be done best; and (2) who should 
bear the cost. 

A cumulative index on cards is considered 
the best form, with alphabetical arrangement. 
The most satisfactory way of handling the 
task would be the formation of a small special 
department of the town’s work, and every 
locality should have a special grant from the 
local council to carry on the work. A national 
index also might be compiled by the British 
Museum, in compiling which all local papers 
should be included. 

It is estimated that the average total cost of 
the index would be from three to four shillings 
weekly for each local paper. 
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Maps, STORAGE OF 

The library of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers in New York City uses the follow- 
ing method of filing the two thousand or more 
topographic atlas sheets published by the 
United States Geological Survey. The maps 
are arranged by states, mounted on heavy 
manila paper and tied together, ten sheets to a 
section, in the order in which they are received. 
By folding the manila paper for a depth of 
three-quarters of an inch at the back of each 
sheet and reinforcing it in three places by 
pieces of muslin, a hinge is provided where 
holes are punched and the sheets are tied with 
soft untwisted cable cord. 

In section number one, for each state, is the 
key map on which every sheet in that state is 
indexed by putting its section number in the 
upper left corner of the quadrangle represent- 
ing that sheet on the key map. 

The unique part of this system of filing, 
however, is the map case, the invention of Dr. 
Charles Warren Hunt, secretary of the society. 
It stands two sections high, four feet two and 
a half inches from the floor, with vertical divi- 
sions allowing the maps to stand upright, and 
with openings on both sides of the case dove- 
tailed into each other. Fifty maps or five sec- 
tions are allowed to each space. Because the 
spaces are made to fit the maps as mounted, 
they are 3% inches wide at the front and 134 
inches wide at the back, so that the thin edge 
of each section is held firmly in the narrow 
portion, and the space saved on this part forms 
the wide portion on the other side of the case. 

The advantages are: (1) Economy of space. 
A case 28x 25x x 20% inches will hold four 
hundred and fifty maps. (2) Accessibility. The 
maps stand upright, arranged by states alpha- 
betically with the name of the state marked 
plainly over each section. (3) Preservation. 
No crumpling of the maps by catching in the 
edge of drawers. 


Accession 


PuBLIC DOCUMENTS 

Public documents in a small library. Ione 
Armstrong. Jowa Lib. Quar., JL-S., p. 
103-100. 

Public documents for a non-depository li- 
brary should be chosen with a view to the 
needs of that special library. Some of the 
single documents which are recommended to 
even the smallest libraries are: “Dictionary of 
altitudes,” published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey; “Handbook of American Indians,” 
published by the Bureau of American Ethnol- 
ogy: the ‘Special report on the diseases of 
cattle and cattle feeding,” and “Special report 
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on the diseases of the horse,” both published 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry; “Abraham 
Lincoln, James A. Garfield, William McKinley,” 
a collection of memorial addresses delivered 
in Congress and published by Congress; also 
the “Statistics of public, society, and school li- 
braries having 5,000 volumes and over in 1908.” 

The best and quickest way to secure docu- 
ments is through your congressman or senator. 
When unnecessary bound volumes have accu- 
mulated in the library they should be returned 
to the superintendent of documents. This can 
be done free by sending to the local post office 
or to the superintendent of documents for mail 
sacks and mailing franks. 

Public documents should be classified, cata- 
loged, and arranged on the shelves like any 
other books, putting the smaller ones in pam- 
phlet boxes, and the more important ones in 
pamphlet binders. 

“U. S. government documents in small libra- 
ries,” by J. I. Wyer, Jr., published by the 
A. L. A. Publishing Board, is perhaps the best 
aid in selecting documents for the small li- 
brary. The A. L. A. Catalog, 1904, and the 
Booklist also have helpful annotated lists of 
public documents. 


LOAN BOOK COLLECTIONS 

The Danielson (Ct.) Public Library has 
reserved a shelf for books lent to the library 
by private individuals. These books will be 
loaned in the same manner as are other vol- 
umes. In many homes there are books that 
have been read by the family and may not be 
soon, if ever, read again. The owners do not 
care to give them away, but are willing the 
public library should have the use of them for 
a limited time. 


Classification 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION (Dewey's) 

Some thoughts on Dewey. J. E. Walker. 
Lib. World, 19014. p. 23-26. 

The Dewey classification, as practically the 
first in the field, has now an international rec- 
ognition of its symbols. Nevertheless, the 
writer criticizes the class Religion, in which 
there is no place for a general work on Chris- 
tianity. The Literature classes are also criti- 
cized and some changes suggested. Through- 
out the scheme many subjects are insufficiently 
divided for English purposes, and expansion 
of certain sections is necessary before it can 
be satisfactorily applied. 


Loan Department 
PARCEL POST BOOK DELIVERY 
The Queens Borough Public Library has 
put into effect in three of its branches a sys- 
tem of parcel post delivery. The idea was 
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derived from the Bulletin of the Washington 
Public Library, under the librarianship of Mr. 
George F. Bowerman, and his methods adopt- 
ed in toto. The borrowers make a deposit 
of $1.00 and all postage paid by the library and 
fines due are punched off on his card. Mem- 
bers return books at their own expense, send- 
ing a list of preferred books with their card 
for punching in a separate envelope by letter 
postage. The library retains a duplicate of the 
member’s card so that the account is always 
the same. The member can have the unex- 
pended balance returned at any time on re- 
quest. 


WITHDRAWN BOOKS 

At the Rockford (Ill.) Public Library. when- 
ever books are withdrawn and not replaced, 
the cards are removed from the catalog and 
the author cards are filed in the catalog room 
with the reason why the book is not replaced 
stamped or written on the card. This list was 
begun soon after the library moved into its 
present building, and has grown to consider- 
able proportions now. It does not contain the 
titles of books discarded when the library was 
reclassified, but they may be found in the old 
printed catalog, which thus in a way supple- 
ments the card list. The list is often consulted 
when questions arise about books which have 
formerly been in the library, and it has settled 
many a controversy. 


General Libraries 


For Special Classes 


Necroes, WorK WITH 
The Louis- 
South- 


Good reading for negroes. I. 
ville Free Library. George T. Settle. 
ern Workman, O., 1914. p. 530-540 

A description of the work and resources of 
the Eastern and Western colored branches of 
the Louisville Free Public Library. The West- 
ern branch was the first of its kind in ex- 
istence. 

Good reading for negroes. 
library. Cecelia K. Yerby. 
man, O., 1914. P. 541-543 

A sketch of the colored school department 
of the Cossitt Library, established in Septem- 
ber, 1913. The plan of work has been to visit 
the schools and find what class of literature 
each pupil is interested in. If he has no pref- 
erence, an effort is made to select for him a 
book or magazine that will both interest and 
benefit him and tend to create an interest in 
other books. Weekly story hours have been 
held in one branch, with occasional use of the 
A branch has been opened in 


II. A Memphis 
Southern Work- 


stereopticon. 
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rooms of the Howe Collegiate Institute, an 
institution owned and controlled by the negro 
Baptists of Tennessee. 


For Special Classes—Children 
STORY-HOUR 

Suggestions for the beginning of a story- 
hour in the small library. Gracc Shellenberger. 
lowa Lib. Quar., Jl.-S., 1914. p. 100-102. 

If the story-hour is a new adventure, one 
of the first requisites is a good announcing. 
A bulletin in a conspicuous place will catch 
the eyes of most of the children who frequent 
the library, but an announcement by the teach- 
ers in the schools will interest more. Still 
better results will follow if the librarian makes 
the announcement herself in each room. The 
place for holding the story must be such as to 
contribute to a cozy intimate atmosphere. 
When it is necessary to use the assembly room, 
use only a part of it, one corner, perhaps. 
Some very successful story-hours have been 
conducted with children sitting on the floor. 
The time, which is an individual problem, when 
once decided; should be an established rule. 
The story need not be an hour in length. A 
half hour is long enough as a regular thing. 
The preparation of the story requires a gcod 
deal of time. If the librarian is so busy that 
she cannot do it wisely, it is often possible to 
find someone who will gladly share the work. 
It is not fair to the children to let some person 
who has no knowledge of what the children 
like and need in the matter of stories, take 
this opportunity to secure the practice she de- 
sires. The purpose of the story-hour is not 
only to give thé child keen delight, but to 
arouse interest in books which have heretofore 
been sealed to him. 


ENCOURAGING GOOD READING 

The librarian at Pottsville, Pa., has pub- 
lished a list of books on different countries, 
in the shape of a folded bookmark, for chil- 
dren. The list is entitled “Travels via the 
rocking-chair,” and every continent is included. 
A roll of honor is being kept, and on it is 
placed the name of every child that reads one 
book on each country listed. If all the books 
(45 titles) are read, a star is put against the 
child’s name on the honor roll. 


School Libraries 
SELF-GOVERNMENT IN A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
In a letter to the Liprary yJouRNAL Miss 
Lucile F. Fargo, librarian of the North Cen- 
tral High School in Spokane, Wash., describes 
the system of student government in opera- 
tion there. She says: 
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“The plan of student self-government which 

is in operation in the North Central High 
School Library is very simple. A ‘library 
board’ composed of eleven students elected 
from the three upper classes for a term of one 
year is the backbone of the system. The 
board elects a president, a secretary, and a 
reporter for the school paper from its own 
number, and makes all rules governing con- 
duct in the library. It appoints two monitors, 
a girl and a boy, for each period of the school 
day. It is the duty of these monitors to keep 
order and to check attendance, and it is their 
privilege to suspend from the library any stu- 
dent who infringes upon the rules of the 
board. A student thus suspended is required 
to appear before the board at its next regular 
meeting together with the monitor who sus- 
pended him. Each states his case, after which 
both are sent from the room and the board 
passes judgment and inflicts such penalties as 
it sees fit. The secretary of the board keeps a 
card record of all cases and sends out all 
necessary notices to session-room teachers. 
Members of the board take charge of the 
library during the noon hour in the absence 
of the librarian, and also maintain order be- 
fore and after school. 

“The policy of the principal of the school 
and of the librarian and teachers concerning 
action taken by the board is distinctly *‘Hands 
off.” Unwise rulings have been extremely 
rare. 

“The arguments for such a plan are the 
ones usually advanced in favor of student 
government elsewhere—the value of student 
responsibility, training in the ways of good 
citizenship, the development of a spirit of co- 
operation and helpfulness, But student gov- 
ernment in the library has further advantages. 
It leaves the librarian free to do real library 
work—to visit classes and to hold them; to 
give herself wholly to the student who needs 
her. In the North Central High School a 
small room adjoining the library is used as a 
stack-room. With the knowledge that the 
order in the library will not be affected by her 
absence, the librarian is able to make of this 
stack-room a consulting room where debaters, 
teachers, or pupils in need of special help may 
be met and talked with freely. 

“The business of a school librarian takes 
her into every part of the school—even to the 
janitor’s quarters. Her helpfulness depends 
very largely on her freedom. Any plan which 
provides such freedom is useful. Student gov- 
ernment has gone a long way towards doing 
this in the North Central High School. It 
is a success.” 
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Reading and Aids 


Courses of Reading 
READING CIRCLES 

The organization and conduct of reading 
circles; adult and junior. William J. Harris. 
Lib. World, S., 1914. Pp. 99-73. 

The success of a circle depends very consid- 
erably upon its leader. The leader selected 
should be well read and broad-minded, and 
have infinite tact and courtesy. The choice 
of the subject is of great importance; subjects 
of little depth or authors of small reputation 
are to be avoided. 

The method of conducting the adult reading 
circle of the Bromley Public Library is de- 
scribed and specimen programs given. A 
short biographical essay the 
meeting, followed by selected readings from 
the author chosen, and the evening closes with 
a 10-minute critical essay and a general dis- 
cussion. Junior circles are also conducted. 
Five scholars each from six schools are se- 
lected by the head teachers, scholars who 
would most benefit by the training in read- 
ine which the circle affords. The children 
meet once a week. The procedure differs 
somewhat from that of the adult circle in that 
the leader generally does all the reading. Th: 
attendances average 28 out of a possible 3 
members. 


always opens 


Aids to Readers 
Book SELECTION HELPS FOR READERS 
Various suggestive lists of books, some of 
them compiled in the New Haven Public Li- 
brary, and some taken from the bulletins of 
other libraries, were placed in a scrap-book 
belonging to the library last spring. This book 
is kept in the open shelf room and has proved 
useful both to the public and the library at- 
tendants. Another plan to aid the general 
reader in the choice of books was carried out 
during the fall by pasting a descriptive and 
critical annotation in the front of each book 
in the permanent collection of “Some of the 
best novels.” Annotations were also placed in 
the current additions of new books in all 
classes, so far as the material for such annota- 
tion was obtainable from the Book Review 
Diaest. The reference department has done 
the work connected with the annotation of new 
books. 


Character of Reading in Libraries 
FicTION. 
The place of fiction 
W. C. Berwick Sayers. 
Je., 1914. p. 273-280. 


to-day in libraries. 
Lib. Assn. Record, 
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(1) The novel in intrinsic importance oc- 
cupies as high a place as any form of unim- 
aginative literature, and its proper representa- 
tion in libraries is a just public requirement; 
(2) a decline in the reading of fiction is pos- 
sibly a reflection of a decline in other valuable 
social qualities, and is not necessarily to be 
applauded; (3) a 
necessary in which the law 


constant sifting 
of demand shall 
o that all 
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process is 


to encourage publishers them 
ceased, shall disappear; (4) in ection, 
new shall not be superseded | 

to maintain the completene 

a new terminology for non-fictiot 

fication of fiction itself are des 


Bibliographical Wote 


Mr. William Beer, lbrariat 
Memorial Library of New 
reprinted from the Per 
History and Biography 
Louisiana genealogy 
and which he 
genealogists, on request 


“Good stories for great 
title of a new book by Miss 
which the Houghton Mifflin Company are 
bringing out this autumn. The book contains 
120 gathered from 
suitable to be read or told to childrer 
our most 


will 


holidays” is the 


Frances Olcctt, 


various sour 


stories, 
bration of seventeen of 
holidays. 


Mr. John Cotton Dana 
published by the Elm Tr 
stock, Vt., a little book 
how it can be 
copies were printed, and 
Mr. Dana calls it No 
series, and plans to pr r small books in 


made t 
distributed 
Corn 


similar style, at $1 ea 
The Wisconsin Free 
has been sending out to librarians in the state 
a mimeographed list of children’s books suit- 
able for Christmas purchase, supplementary to 
the list printed in the Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin in October, 1913. Both lists were pre- 
pared by Miss Marion Humbie, instructor in 
children’s literature in the Library School of 
the University of Wisconsin, and include both 
inexpensive and finely illustrated editions 


Library Commission 


A new edition of Gilbert O. Ward's “Prac- 
tical use of books and libraries” has been 
brought out by the Boston Co. The 
chapter on Reference books been con- 
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siderably enlarged and that on Magazines has 
also been revised to bring it down to date. 
Many minor changes have been made and a 
list of abbreviations commonly found in books 
or in library catalogs has been added, increas- 
ing the usefulness of the book to one inex- 
perienced in the use of library tools. 


The free public library of Jersey City re- 
cently published three pamphlets describing 
the government of the city, county, and state 
in which the library is located. The publica- 
tions have been prepared primarily for the use 
of the schools and are brief and elementary, 
but more advanced students will find them 
useful. Although dealing only with local con- 
ditions, they have considerable interest owing 
to the fact that one of the pamphlets describes 
the operation of commission government in the 
largest city in which it has been introduced, 
and the other explains the government of a 
typical New Jersey county. The titles of these 
latest monographs published by the library are 
“Brief outline of the government of New 
Jersey,” “Brief outline of the government of 
Hudson county,” and “Brief outline of the 
government of Jersey City.” 


The Library Miscellany for February-May, 
just come to hand, devotes a large part of its 
English section to affairs bibliothecal in Amer- 
ica. There is a long descriptive article on the 
Library of Congress, with exterior and interior 
views; a biographical sketch of Andrew Car- 
negie, with portrait, and a summary state- 
ment of the various funds he has established ; 
a description of the unusual collection of 
Biblical manuscripts contained in the Libra- 
ry of the Jewish Theological Seminary, in 
New York city, and also of the library itself; 
short articles on the instruction given in Amer- 
ican schools and colieges on the use of libra- 
ries, on the traveling libraries of the New York 
Public Library, and on the training of Ameri- 
can school children in the art of reading. 
There is in addition a “Survey of Marathi 
literature,” concerning which very little has 
been written in English; a report of the first 
Andra Desa library conference; a description 
of the Mackenzie collection of Oriental manu- 
scripts in Madras; and an account of the un- 
veiling of an equestrian statue to the Maha- 
raja Gaekwar of Baroda, the patron of lib:a- 
ries in India. 

“The literature of the war,” which was first 
printed in the Bulletin of the New York Pub- 
lic Library for August, was reprinted with 
additions, in November. It is a running com- 
ment on about a hundred and forty of the 
books, old and new, which have a direct bear- 
ing on the present struggle in Europe. 
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RECENT BOOKS ON LIBRARY ECONOMY 


INDEXES 
Manchester, Mrs. Earl N., ed. A. L. A. index 
to general literature; supplement, 1900-1910; 2 cu- 


mulation of the Index to general literature secticas of 
the Annual Literary (Library) Index, 1900 to roro 
inclusive, to which has been added analytical en- 
tries to 125 books heretofore unanalyzed in print. 
A. L. A. Pub. Board. 223 p. 


RECENT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 


BuSINESS MEN 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. 
ness men. 22 p. 
CHILDREN 
Louisville Free Public Library. Children’s books; 
reprinted from “Some books in the . . . library of 
interest to Catholic readers. 4 p. 


SUBJECT BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


AMERICANA 
A selected list of important books on American 
affairs, public questions, colonial problems, imperial 
and foreign relations, life, conditions, ideals, etc. 


Books for busi- 


Lauriat. 16 p. 
ARIZONA 
Alliot, Hector. Bibliography of Arizona; being 


the record of literature collected by joseph Amasa 
Munk, M.D., and donated by him to the Southwest 
Museum of Los Angeles, California. Los Angeles: 
The Museum. 431 p. $3.50. 
Baptiste 


Barton, Dunbar Plunket. Bernadotte; the first 
phase, 1763-1799. Scribner. 10% p. bibl. $3 n. 
Breve 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Bib- 


lical manuscripts and books in the library (mostly 
from the Sulzberger collection); exhibited at the 
annual meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis. . . . Dec. 29-30, 1913. 15 p. 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Bib- 
lical manuscripts and rare prints (mostly from the 
Sulzberger collection); exhibited at . . . the celebra- 
tion of the completion of the Bible revision, Feb. 


10, 1914. 15 p. 
Wood, Rev. Irving Francis, and Grant, Rev. 
Elihu. The Bible as literature: an introduction. 


New York: Abingdon Press. 5 p. bibl. $1.50 n. 


BroGRaPuy 
Slosson, 
day. Little, Brown. 
BioLocy 
Brode, Howard S. Books on biology for boys and 
girls. Walla Walla, Wash.: Whitman College. 18 p. 
(Whitman College Quarterly. Vol. 17, no. 2.) 
Byornson, ByORNSTJERNE 
Henderson, Prof. Archibald, Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson (1832-1910); a bibliography; translations, 
bibliographies, and criticism in English. (In Buii. 
Bibl., Jl., 1914. p. 69-71.) 
Boy Scouts 
Boy Scouts of America, Handbook for scout mas- 


Edwin Emery. 


Major prophets of to- 
bibls. 


$1.50 n 


ters, Boy Scouts of America. New York: Nat. 

Council of Boy Scouts of Amer. 13 p. bibl. 50 c. 

Lyon, Theodore Bird. How to sell bonds. New 


York: The author, 55 Wall St. 3 p. bibl. $r. 
Page, Edward Day. Trade morals, their origin, 
growth, and province. New Haven, Ct.: Yale Univ. 
7% p. bibl. $1.50. 
Rogers, Edward Sidney. Good will, trade-marks 
and unfair trading. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 3 P- 
bibl. $2.50. 
CHRISTIANITY 

Coleman, Christopher Bush. Constantine the Great 
and Christianity; three phases: the historical, the 
He endary, and the spurious. Longmans. 11% p. 
ibl. 
economics, and public 


$2.00. (Columbia University studies in history, 
law.) 
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CuuRCH HISTORY 
Bevan, Wilson Lloyd. Church history, mediazval 
and modern. Sewanee, Tenn.: Univ. of the South. 
1g p. bibl. $1.50. (Sewanee theological library.) 


Crsper, COLLEY 

Croissant, De Witt Clinton. Studies in the work 

of Colley Cibber. Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. of Kansas, 
1912. 5 p. bibl. soc. (Humanistic studies.) 


Cicero 

Sihler, Ernest Gottlieb. Cicero of Arpinum; 4 
political and literary biography; being a contribution 
to the history of ancient civilization and a guide to 
the study of Cicero’s writings. New Haven, Ct.: 
Yale Univ. 8 p. bibl. $2.50 n. 

Crarx, Georce Rocers. 
Clark, George Rogers. George Rogers Clark pa- 
ers, 1771-1781; edited with introduction and_ notes 
y James Alton James. Springfield, Ill. llinois 

State Historical Library. bibls. (Collections; Vir- 
ginia ser.) 

Crime 
Henderson, Charles Richmond 

cure of crime. McClurg. 4 PD. 
(National social science ser.) 


Crunven, FrepericK MorGan 
Bostwick, Arthur E., ed. 
Crunden; a memorial bibliography. 
lic Library. 67 p. 
DENTISTRY 
Talbot, Eugene Solomon 
and pyorrhcea alveolaris. 
Randolf, 1913. 4 p. bibl. 


STORIES 
Louisville Free Public Library. 
and tales of mystery new and old in the. . 
4 P- 
Economics 
Seligman, Edwin Robert Anderson. Principles of 
economics; with special reference to American con- 
ditions. Longmans. 35 p. bibl. $2.50. (American 
citizen ser.) 
Ernics 
Robinson, Clarence C. Christian teaching on so- 
cial and economic questions confronting older boys 
and young men. New York: Association Press. 4 P- 
bibl. 50 c. 
Evcenics 
Eugenics; an outline . 
reference and class work. 
The Stout Institute, 1913. 5p 


The cause and 
bibl. so c. 


Frederick Morgan 
St. Louis Pub- 


Interstitial 
Toledo, O.: 
$4.00 n. 


gingivitis 
Ransom & 


Detective stories 
. library. 


and bibliogr 
Menomo: 


Evrorean War 

Books on the European war. 
O. 31. p. 1386-1399.) 

Europe and the war. (In Bull. of the Salem P. L., 
O., 1914. p- 139-140.) 

The European war. (In Brockton P. L. Quar. 
Bull., Ji.-S., 1914. Pp. 22-24.) 

Reading list on the war in Europe; the untries 
involved, and modern warfare in general. (In New 
Haven F. P. L. bull., O., 1914. Pp. 19°20.) 

EvuTHeENICcs 

Euthenics; an outline .. . and bibliography for 
reference and class work. Menomonie, Wis.: 
The Stout Institute, 1913. 15 P- 

Ey 


(In Publ. Weekly, 


E 
Malone, Edward Fall. The nuclei tuberis laterales 
and the -alled ganglion opticum basale. Balti- 
more: Johns Press. 7 p. bibl. $1 n. 
(Johns Hopkins Hospital reports.) 
Howseés AND HOUSING 
The evolution of the house and home; an outline 
and bibliography for reference and class work 
* *", Menomonie, Wis.: The Stout Institute, 1913. 
8 p. 
List of titles in the Philippine Library on health 
and hygiene. (In Bull. of the Philippine L., Ag-s 
1914. Pp. 241-243 ) 
IMMIGRATION 
Tupper, George William 
Boston: Taylor Press. 1! P 
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Iowa AUTHORS 
Marple, Alice low ithors and their works; a 
contribution toward biblic uphy Tentative ed. 
Des Moines: Historical Dept. of lowa. 15! Pp. 


Jewery 
Gundelach, 
on hand-wroug! 
Buill., O., 1914 
Lanor 
Freeman, Arnold 
ufacture of inefh 
New York: Survey 


Liprartes, 
Richardson, Ernest 
a sketch of library history tron 
150. Princeton, N. J.: Prince 
p. bibl. $1.25 n. 
MARRIAGE 
The evolution of marriage 
outline and bibliography tor 
work. . . Menomonie, Wi 
1913. 9 P- 
MARYLAND 
Morriss, Margaret Shove. Colonial trade of Mary- 
land, 1689-1715. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press 
3% p. bull. $1.25 (Johns Hopkins Univ. studies 
in historical and political science.) 


f books and articles 


Un St. Lowis. P. L. 
) 


Merepirn, Grorct 
Esdaile, Arundell, comp. A chronological list ot 
George Meredith’s publications, 1849-1911 Serib- 
ner. 65 p. $2.40 n. 
MoviInG PICTURES 
List of references on motion pictures 
Libs., S., 1914. Pp. 107-113.) 
Walker, Prof. Williston, comp. 
tory of New England prior to the 
tury. Special reading list, no. 19. 
General Theological Library, O., 


New 


Perv 
Todd, Millicent. Peru 
tle, Brown. 6 p. bibl. 
PHYstoGRaPity 
Tarr, Ralph Stockman. College phys 
ublished under the editorial direction ot 
Martin. Macmillan. ibls. $3.50 n. 


Printinc, History OF 
The history ot printing, shown 
many presses n The Newarker, 3)» 

ss1-552.) 

A list selected from books in the Newark Public 
Library. 


PROSTITUTION 
_Roe, Clifford Griffith v lisay 
Chicago: Saul Bros. 51 ; 


ypeared. 


PsyYcno.ocy 
Watson, John Br 
to comparative psych 


It t 
RECREATION 
Forbush, William Byror 
17% p. bibl. $1.50 n 
Weir, Lebert H 


A practical recreation mat 1 f 
Ore.: State Print: I bis 


Manual of play. Jacobs. 


Durham, Stella Walker 


r Salem, 


RELIGIOUS ORDFE 
Muzzey, D 
Washington, 
bibl. $1.50. 
RENAISSANCI 
Sichel, Edit! I ssance 3%4 Pp. 
bibl. »« eu rsity librar modern 


knowledge 


spiritual Franciscans. 
Historical Assn. 19 P- 


Ruope Istan 
Chapin, Bibliography ot Rhode 
Island bib! ence, R. Rhode Island 
Historical c. 
Ropera, Lt 
Marg della Robbia Prince 
Press. bibls $ o n. 
‘ 


a logy.) 
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velry 
Boy life and labour; the man- 
nev; preface by M. E. 5 adler, 
Associates. 16 p. bibl. $1. 
sraphy; 
wrence 
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Secession 

Howe, Daniel Wait. Political history of seces- 
sion; to the beginning of the American Civil War. 
Putnam. 4 p. bibl. $3.50 n. 

Sex 

Sex instruction; an outline . . . and bibliography 
for reference and class work. ... Menomonie, Wis.: 
The Stout Institute. 18 p. 

HYGIENE 

List of titles to books and magazine articles on 
one mother problem. (In Bull. of the Philippine L., 
Ag., 1914. p. 244-245.) 

SociaL SERVICE 

Ward, Harry Frank, comp. and ed. A year book 
of the church and social service in the United 
States.... Revell. 21 p. bibl. soc. n. 

Woman in social service; an outline . . . and 
bibliography for reference and class work. ee 
Menomonie, Wis.: The Stout Institute. 29 p. 

Socrotocy, Rurat 

What the city owes to the country, and why. (In 

The Newarker, Ji., 1914. p. 554-555.) 
Tecnu NOLocy 

Anderton, Basil, ed. Catalogue of books on the 
useful arts in the Central Libraries [Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne], 1903-1914; a supplement to the original 
catalogue of 1903. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Eng.: Pub. 
Libs. Committee. 209 p. 

Detroit Public Library. Industrial arts; selected 
list. 64 p 

THEOLOGY 

Vedder, Henry Clay. The gospel of Jesus and the 
problems of democracy. Macmillan. 11% p. bibl. 
$1.50 n, 

Trovupapours 

Aubry, Pierre. Trouvéres and troubadours; a 
popular treatise; translated from the second French 
edition by Claude Aveling. New York: G. Schir- 
mer. 4p. bibl. $1.50 n. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS 

Titles of books and collections in the Filipiniana 
division [of the Philippine Library] relating to voy- 
ages and travels. Part 1. (In Bull. of the Philip- 
pine L., Ag., 1914. p. 243-244.) 

WATER RIGHTS 

Hermann, H. B, Meyer, comp. List of references 
on water rights and the control of waters. Library 
of Congress. If p. 15 ¢. 

Stokes, Rev. Anson Phelps, jr. Memorials of 
eminent Yale men; a biographical study of student 
life and university influence during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 2 v. New Haven, Ct: 
Yale Univ. bibls. $10 n. 


Communications 


Editor Library Journal: 

The A. L. A. Committee on Code for 
Classifiers has sent out to some fifty libra- 
rians and classifiers mimeographed copies of 
the data collected by its chairman, for the 
purpose of eliciting comment and criticism. 

The undersigned, as an active classifier and 
a member of the Committee, submits the fol- 
lowing comments on the review which was 
printed in the Liprary journaL for Novem- 
ber: 

It seems to me necessary, and quite in keep- 
ing with the purpose of the A.L. A., to attempt 
an organization of the general practice gov- 
erning our work, irrespective of the system 
used and of the demands of libraries serving 
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a special purpose. We are trying to ascertain 
the average practice of libraries in shelving 
typical forms of literature, books dealing with 
combinations of subjects, books serving diver- 
sified purposes, books revealing definite influ- 
ences, or disclosing tangible factors, in such 
a way that the result represents a logical and 
purposeful organization. In order to do this, 
we librarians have made a study of the vari- 
ous schemes proposed for the philosophical 
organization of human thought and effort, 
and our study has been applied to the arrange- 
ment of libraries in a number of ways. Dr. 
Dewey, Mr. Cutter, Dr. Hartwig, Mr. Mar- 
tel, and several others, have each proposed 
definite schemes for a fixed localization of 
books. But an arrangement of subjects in 
logical order is one thing, its application is 
another. No system of classification devised 
and in actual use gives more than an indica- 
tion of what may be done in the placing of 
books in a library. The committee now at 
work attempts to define what actually is done, 
and presumably should be done, by way of 
actual practice. 

I quite agree with the reviewer that it is 
highly necessary to correlate the three classi- 
fication systems now more or less generally 
used (the Decimal, the Expansive, and the L. 
C.). But all of them are still in a state of real 
or projected development and amplification. 
It is much more necessary for us to record 
what is done in adjusting the classification 
scheme, whatever it be, to the books as we meet 
them in our work, day by day. For classifi- 
cation certainly means more than locating 
books according to their obvious topics and 
intended use. It means a mastery of sub- 
jects and their forms in literature, a general 
knowledge of their relations, an intelligent 
view of the whole field of literature, and a 
capability of effecting a historical continuity 
in the application of the library’s practice to 
these ever-changing conditions. Thus human 
anatomy in the past was oftentimes termed 
anthropology (not in the sense of ethnology), 
and efficiency and scientific management were 
known under other names previous to their 
present development. Should material on the 
smoke problem be shelved with municipal 
government, public hygiene, or sanitary engi- 
neering? Should books on the building and 
sailing of ships be shelved prevailingly with 
one or the other topic? Should the docu- 
ments from adjutants gereral and treasurers 
of state be placed with state documents or 
respectively with military science and public 
finance? Should military science or should 
history prevail for description of battles? 
Should doctors’ dissertations be shelved col- 
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lectively or individually? Should periodical 
publications on special subjects issued by uni- 
versities be treated as periodicals or as uni- 
versity publications? Should commercial ge- 
ography be considered prevailingly commerce, 
or geography? Should Christian science be 
shelved in philosophy, religion, or medicine? 
Should biographies of medical men be shelved 
in general medicine or with the possible spe- 
cialties (e.g. surgery, ophthalmology)? Is 
military aeronautics to be shelved with mili- 
tary science or with aeronautics? What ge- 
ographic subdivision should collect material 
designated as oriental? 

In the John Crerar Library, we find it use- 
ful to hold meetings known as council meet- 
ings, its members being the chiefs of staff and 
its leader and moderator the librarian, which 
body debates and decides all important prob- 
lems of procedure of the kind exemplified 
above; the decisions are recorded and kept on 
file. Decisions of this kind are absolutely 
necessary. It is necessary to decide what is 
best, on general principles, to do with the sub- 
ject of general biology including, as it does, 
the principles of animal and vegetable forms 
and expressions of life, in some cases human 
physiology in addition. It seems best, for 
general purposes, to let zoology prevail for 
animal and vegetable phvsiology, and to let 
human physiology prevail for books containing 
human and animal and vegetable physiology. 

A library certainly must define its practice 
in regard to combinations of subjects. Thus, 
the D. C. allows for the classification of 
diseases of eye, of ear, of nose, of throat. 
What is to be done, however, with combina- 
tions of two or more of these subjects? This 
procedure, based upon experience in the pur- 
pose for which the books in question are used, 
must be recorded, and can be, and should be, 
recorded, irrespective of the system of classi- 
fication. If this is done, and done well, the 
result will tend to eliminate from the prac- 
tice the will or preference of individual clas- 
sifiers. 

It is true that sometimes the decision means 
a choice between two or more equally logical, 
or practical, possibilities, and that one decision 
may be as good as the other. But the decision, 
whatever it be, should be recorded so as to be 
readily applied when a repetition occurs. 

Classification implies adjustment for a pur- 
pose. While we are not concerned with teach- 
ing to the public the philosophic principles of 
book arrangement, we certainly owe to the 
public to be consistent in what we do. I 
know of some two hundred publications on the 
influence of Danish upon the English form of 
speech; if these were dribbled into a library, 
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we must be certain of our precedure,—wheth- 
er to shelve with Danish or with English 
philology. I can conceive of a library coming 
into possession of about four hundred pub- 
lications on the movements of irritability in 
the Mimosa. As a classifier, I must know 
whether the practice of the library is to shelve 
such matter in vegetable physiology or in sys- 
tematic botany. And since my successor in 
office may face such questions by hundreds, it 
is necessary to formulate what is actual prac- 
tice. 

I quite agree that it is imperative to express 
in the catalog, rather than on the shelves, the 
library’s resources on a given subject. I re- 
serve the opinion, however, that definite 
forms, or relations, or combinations, should 
receive a treatment that is recorded for the 
librarian’s information. I believe that unless 
this is done, Pilot charts are apt to land one 
day in the map collection, another day in 
navigation, and if mounted and bound in book 
form, perhaps the third day along with local 
travel and description. Examples might be 
multiplied. I hope the ones quoted will help 
to show that the committee’s work deserves 
support and, if continued on the lines indi- 
cated by Mr. Merrill, must lead to increased 
efficience of service. 

Very respectfully, 
J. Curistran Bay, 
Medical reference librarian and 
supervising classifier. 


The John Crerar Library, Chicago. 


WHAT IS TO BE THE REPRESENTATIVE 
LARGE LIBRARY OF THE FUTURE? 
Editor Library Journal: 

In the beginning of his valuable article on 
the “Future development of college and uni- 
versity libraries,” published in the Novem- 
ber number of the Liprary jourNAL, Prof. 
A. S. Root states that it is necessary “to 
establish a ‘base line’ from which we can 
measure the possibilities of the future.” From 
the 1876 and 1908 reports of the Bureau of 
Education Prof. Root gathers statistics of the 
increase in the number of scholarly libraries 
from which he draws the conclusion that 
“This remarkable development makes it evi- 
dent that in the future this type of library 
(devoted to the interests of scholarly study) 
is to be the representative large library.” 
The facts cited by Prof. Root as supporting 
this contention are these: of the 18 libraries 
in the United States that had more than 
50,000 volumes in 1876, two only were college 
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libraries. In 1908 there were 54 college and 
university libraries that exceeded 50,000 
volumes, and if, says Prof. Root, to these are 
added the libraries of professional schools and 
societies the total aggregates 84, or about 40 
per cent of the 210 libraries having over 
50,000 in 1908. Again adding to these the 
large reference libraries would bring the num- 
ber of libraries devoted to scholarly research 
up to about so per cent. of the total number of 
large libraries in the country. That is, in- 
deed, a remarkable development, but will the 
facts support Prof. Root’s contention that the 
library devoted to scholarly research is to be 
the dominant type of large library in the 
future. Let us examine the situation a little 
more carefully. 

There were, it is true, only two college 
libraries included among the 18 large libra- 
ries in 1876, or about 11 per cent. of the whole 
number, and that number has increased to 54 
out of 210, or an increase of nearly one-fourth 
or nearly 25 per cent., making a net increase 
over 1876 of 14 per cent.; but, on the other 
hand, there were only three public libraries 
among the 18 large libraries in 1876, or 16 2-3 
per cent. of the whole, which number had in- 
creased to 69 in 1908, or nearly 33 per cent. of 
the whole——a net gain of 17 per 
against a net gain of 14 per cent. of college 
libraries. But Prof. Root adds the libraries 
of professional schools and societies and the 
large reference libraries to the number of 
college libraries in 1908, thereby bringing the 
total increase of this class of libraries up to 
so per cent. Adding this class of libraries to 
the two college libraries which form the basis 
of comparison in 1876, we find there were six 
libraries in this class of scholarly libraries in 
1876, or a percentage of 33 per cent of the 
large libraries of that period. The net gain 
of this class of library from 1876 to 1908 is 
therefore 17 per cent. and not 50 per cent., or 
exactly the same as the net gain of the per- 
centage of public libraries to the whole num- 
ber of large libraries from 1876 to 1908. It 
would seem, therefore, that honors are even 
as between the development of the large 
scholarly library and the large public library. 
State and federal libraries and subscription 
librarics. which might from some points of 
view very properly be classified with public 
libraries, have been omitted from considera- 
tion. The growth of all groups has been 
phenomenal, and that the figures presented 
afford no basis for a prediction as to future 
predominance in nowise detracts from the 
value of Prof. Root’s exposition of the future 
needs and problems of college and reference 
libraries, but in the interest of the history of 
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library development, it has seemed worth 
while to set forth these facts. 
JoserHine ApaAmMs RATHBONE. 


THE GERMAN BOOKTRADE AND THE AMERI.- 
CAN BOOKBUYER 
Editor of The Library Journal: 

Dear Sir:—I am told that in the New York 
Herald an English bookdealer offers his ser- 
vices as European agent, “as it is possible 
that, owing to the present war, many libraries 
of public bodies who hitherto have been sup- 
plied by German agencies, have found their 
supplies cut off.” I herewith beg to state tliat 
there is no interruption whatever of the rela- 
tions between the German booktrade and the 
American bookbuyers, although, of course, an 
occasional short delay cannot be avoided. 
The regular mail service between both coun- 
tries is kept up through the medium of neutral 
ports and all orders received can be filled as 
usual. Books and periodicals are sent either 
by mail or by parcel-post or by freight at the 
choice of the American customers. 

As I think it to be important for must 
American libraries to know this fact, I would 
be obliged to you for bringing it to the know!- 
edge of your readers. 

Very truly yours, 
Otto Harrassowitz 
Leipzig, Oct. 21, 1914. 


LOST AND STOLEN BOOKS 


Editor The Library Journal: 

I wonder if you or any of your readers 
could give me an idea of what may be ccn- 
sidered a reasonable proportion of wastage in 
the way of lost and stolen books in a well 
organized open access library. This is a point 
which is of great importance to every library 
and the ideas of fellow librarians on the mat- 
ter would, I think, be of interest to the pro- 
fession. 

Yours faithfully, 
Newton M. Dutt, 
State librarian, and reader to His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad 


Central Library Dept., Baroda, 
Oct. 9, 1914. 


Library Calendar 


Dec. 31-Jan. 1. American Library Association. 
Midwinter meetings, Chicago. 

Jan. 11. Pennsylvania Library Club. 

June 3-9. American Library Association. 

nual conference, Berkeley, Cal. 
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VIEW SHOWING THE SECOND TIER SNEAD STANDARD STACK IN 
THE LIBRARY OF THE 


UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETIES, NEW YORK CITY 


HOWES & MORSE, Architects WM. P. CUTTER, Librarian 


The SNEAD STANDARD STACK was selected for the equipment 
of this monumental reading room on account of its beauty, simplicity, ease 
of adjustment, compactness and durability as well as for its advantages 
in being sanitary, fireproof and free from dust collecting hollow members. 


The shelf supports are finely finished gray iron castings, designed to 
harmonize with the architecture of the room. They have no sharp edges 
or rough surfaces to injure the books. 


All fixed parts are finished after erection, not before, with the best 
air drying enamel carefully brushed on, not dipped and baked, in order to 
form a smooth, tough and elastic surface that does not chip and which 
can easily be repaired if ever required. 


The Snead & Co. Iron Works 


FOUNDED 1849 


Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, Ontario 
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2-ewest astn street P. PUTNAM’S SONS strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, expedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, and find our prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librarians 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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The One Supreme Authority 


Webster’s New International 
DICTIONARY 


It is the Standard of the Federal and State Courts. The Standard of the Government 
Printing Office. The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks in the country. Indorsed by 
every State School Superintendent. Universally recommended by Statesmen, College 
Presidents, Educators, and Authors. Adhered to as Standard by over 99% of the 
Newspapers. 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
The above cannot be said of Thousands of other Refer- 6000 Illus. 2700 Pages 
any other Book. ences. Colored Plates & Engravings 
Hundreds of NEW Words The only dictionary with 
not given in any other the new divided page. The 
dictionary. type matter is equivalent 
New Gazetteer, having to that of a 15-volume en- 


nearly 30,000 Subjects. cyclopedia 
Regular Edition. India-Paper Edition. Only 
Printed on strong book thick, only half as heavy 

aper of the highest lar Ed: Printed on thin. 


size, 
; inches paque lia 
inche ok tne Weight, 

1434 lbs 

More Scholarly, Accurate, Convenient, and Authorita- 
tive than any other English Dictionary. Critical com- 
parison with all other dictionaries is invited. 

WRITE for specimen pages ot both Regular and I: 

ditior Free 


paper Size 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield,; Mass. 


DAILY RECORD SLIPS for Daily Detail and 
CIRCULATION RECORD BOOK 
for Daily, Monthly and Yearly Summary of 


CIRCULATION STATISTICS 


These forms are concise and complete; provision is made for special needs. 
Send for free sample sheets. 
Daily Record Slips - - - $1.75 per 1000 
Circulation Record Book : - - -50 each 
(for one year's record) 


GAYLORD BROS. Syracuse, N. Y. 


| 


QUALITY AND SERVICE 


in Library Binding at Nominal Cost 


WAGENVOORD & CO. 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Reinforced Craftstyle Library Binding | 


OUTLASTS ALL OTHERS 
For strength, durability and attractiveness, it cannot be beaten. We 
sew DOUBLY on both tapes and cords, that’s what reinforced means, 
and as for covering, we use the best linens and rot proof leathers. 
OUR VICI KID IS THE ONLY LEATHER IN THE 
WORLD THAT DOES NOT ROT. ITS LIFE IS LIMITLESS 
Mail us two books, we will bind them gratis, one in vici, and the other 
in whatever you like. This puts you under no obligation. 
t2" SEND TODAY WHILE YOU REMEMBER IT 


| JOSEPH RUZICKA, ‘iNoen, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md. , 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDING 


We make a specialty of rebinding books for Libraries. Over 30 years’ experience 
enables us to know exactly how to rebind a book for hard usage. 

We use our Patent flexible overcasting hand sewing on all books with suitable paper. 
You are under no obligations if you send us prepaid two I2mos. We will, in order to 
introduce to you our style of workmanship, rebind these free of charge. Give us a trial. 

We still have a few of our interesting Pamphlets called ‘‘ Pointers on Economy in 
Library Binding" on hand. Will send one free upon request. 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS rcsure 


Corner Chester Avenue and Oraton Street, Newark, N. J. 


THE KEYLESS LOCK BINDER 


Allows the magazine to open flat 
Will hold one ck or a number of thin magazines 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding 
Wm. G. Jounston & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DEAR SIR:— 
We have been using several of your Keyless Lock Binders for several 


months and find them perfectly satisfactory. We have had no more trouble 
with the “ Magazine Thief" and the old numbers look as good as ‘‘the new" 
when taken from the binders. 

They improve the looks of the reading table, keep the magazine in 
better condition and are so reasonable in price that EVERY Association can 


afford them. Yours sincerely 
General Secretary. 


A Sample for Examination with Catalog Upon Request 


E Qitest ver WM. G. JOHNSTON & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
TH IMPLEST Originators of the Spring Beck Magazine Binders 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the vest there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 


We are prepared to receive your orders for new Fiction or Replacements at Pudlish- 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 

If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
dest there is in Lidrary Binding. Twenty years’ experience in Library work. 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 
4. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


Library Agent 
Leipzig, Germany 
Publisher of ‘‘Zentralblatt fur Bibliothekswesen ’ 
BEGS TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


in spite of the present war there is no interruption of the 
usual relations between Leipzig and the U. S. A. 


Correspondence Solicited With Librarians Not Yet Dealing With Him 


OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


supplies promptly the books of all publishers. Actual 
competition has determined our discounts. Today we 
supply entirely the chief public and university libraries 
of the United States and Canada. 


Let us act as your sole agents and relieve 
you of every detail and unnecessary expense 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


597 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK CITY 


F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 


1PZIG . . PARIS 
LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, diligence and 
discretion in everything relating to it. and in small matters as well as great. Established 1816 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (** Sotheran’s Price-Current of Literature’’), post free 


140 Strand, W. Cc. and 43 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and A B C. 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
PUBLISHING BOARD 
78 E. Washington St. 


Chicago, III. 


New Supplement to Kroeger’s Guide 


GUIDE TO THE STUDY AND USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS, by 
Alice B. Kroeger. SUPPLEMENT 1911-1913 by Isadore G. Mudge, 


Reference Librarian Columbian University, 48p. Paper, 4oc. 

Contains (1) new books, (2) new editions of older works, (3) new volumes of unfinished works, 
and (4) new issues of eontinuations which appear either irregularly or less frequently than once 
a year. Supplement for 1909-1910 has previously been published; paper, 25 c. MKroeger’s Guide to 
Reference Books, revised to 1908 can be had at $1.50. 


At Last! A List of Italian Books 


IMMIGRANT AND LIBRARY: ITALIAN HELPS WITH LISTS 
OF SELECTED BOOKS, by John Foster Carr, author of ‘‘A Guide to 


the United States for the Italian Immigrant.’’ 93p. Paper, 35c. 
By special arrangement with the Immigrant Education Society of New York the A. L. A. 


Publishing Board has taken over a part ot the edition. ; ; 
In preparing these lists, special attention has been given to the needs of readers of limited 


educational experience, and a considerable number of elementary books have been included. About 
375 titles, to which is added a short list of periodicals and newspapers. Contains directions for 


ordering books; library rules printed in Italian; and other helps. 


A. L. A. INDEX TO GENERAL LITERATURE, SUPPLEMENT, 
1900-1910. Cloth, $4.00. 


Material consists of a cumulation, under one alphabet, of the analytics of composite books and 
publications of societies and bureaus, indexed in the Annual Library Index, 1900 to 1910, inclu- 
sive, and of 125 books never before analyzed in print. 


ANALYTICAL CARDS FOR “GREAT DEBATES IN AMERICAN 
HISTORY.” 14v. Current Literature Publishing Co. 1913. Price 


$5.00 per set. 

About 220 cards to the set (subject cards only) on tg: different subjects. The Publishing 
Board has had these analytical cards printed in the belief that the set thus analyzed will be a 
valuable aid in debate work for high school students and others. 


INDEX TO KINDERGARTEN SONGS, compiled by Margery C. Quigley 


of the St. Louis Public Library under the supervision of Arthur E. Bostwick. 
(Advance subscriptions received. Ready November, 1914.) Price not to 


exceed $1.50. 

About 40 books have been indexed including kindergarten songs, folk songs and American 
singing games. Books are indexed under composer; title; first line; author when well-known; and 
subject when possible. Will be of unquestionable service to libraries in aiding kindergarten teachers 


and parents. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, compiled by Martha Wilson. Paper soc. 


About 1,400 titles; very thoroughly annotated. Suited especially to town and small city high 
schools. Recommended to public libraries as a purchase list for young people of high school age. 
Adapted from list printed for Minnesota school libraries. 


LIST OF POLISH BOOKS, Compiled by Mrs. Jozefa Kudlicka, of the 
Buffalo Public Library. (A. L. A. Foreign Book List No. 6.) Price, 25c. 


Contains about 350 titles and compiled primarily for the use of public libraries and_ state 
library commissions. The introduction gives a list of the principal publishers and dealers in Polish 
books. Titles have English translations. Books are classified, fiction, children’s books and principal 


subjects cf non-fiction, 
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The PHOTOSTAT 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Photographic Copying Machine for Libraries 


Manufactured by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
Exclusively for the 
COMMERCIAL CAMERA COMPANY 
343 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Catalog sent free on request 


™ RAND 


Visible Index 


Ten times faster than the old 
card index system 


Iwo hundred names visible at 
one glance A touch—two hun- 
dred more names are seen 


Just the thing for a Library 
Used by National Shawmut 
Tele yne Co. 


atalog FREE. Ask forCat. L. 


THE RAND CO. 
Holds 100 to 1,000,000 North Tonawanda, N. Y 


cards 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL | | Loose-Leaf Devices 
VOLUME XI. we for Library Records 


FLORENCE N. LEVY, Editor. 


An illustrated record of the year's art. Prices 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. 


of 4,102 paintings § sold Reports 
museums and societies and 216 schools in the 
United States Bivliogra of merican 
— Art Tariff. Who's Who Among Art Use 
dealers 4 
Cloth, 8vo, 544 Pages; 95 Illustrations Loose-Leaf Accession Records 


Price $5.00 net. and 
Published by 9 = 
THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS Borrowers Registers 
Fine Arts Bldg., 215 West s7th St., New York 


They are made to be used in a typewriter, 
or in the regular way. 


For your library this means 


Economy 
Speed 
Accuracy 
Neatness 


BOOK BINDING 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


(From Pennsylvania to Colorado) 


Order from 
Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 
112 South Carrol Street 
Madison, Wis. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our New Book Catalogue is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER york 


Write for Prices and Beok of Particulars 


The Bookshop Bindery 


314-322 West Superior Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LATEST IMPXOVED BOOK 


INSERTING 


VES Binven 


"ene Ry ROD | 
€ 


Fer further information apply to w 


Feldmann System Mfg. Co. 


If not satisfactory return postage refunded pe aacecnah 
Reference: Chicago Public Library 1938 Nerth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL a 
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EFFICIENT on. 


_ OPEN Binven Lowen- 


Samples mailed upon request for 75 cents 


| Has Your ‘Library Overlooked Ordering Any 


| 
| of These for 1915? | 


The Library Journal The American 

Chiefly devoted to library economy and | | Library Annual 

bibliography. Published monthly. Sub- Including Index to Dates of Current 
Events; necrology of writers; bibliog- 
raphies; statistics of book production; 
ae : select lists of public libraries; directories 
tries in the Union, 16s. a year. | of publishers and booksellers; list of 
private book collectors, etc. Volumes for 


The Publishers’ Weekly IQII-12, 1912-13, and 1913-14. 8vo, cloth, 


$5.00 each. 


scription, $4.00 a year; single numbers, 


35 cents. Price to Europe or other coun- 


Recognized as the representative journal 


of the publishing and bookselling inter- Th Pu > 
ests in the United States. Contains full e aeers List Annual 


weekly record of American publications, 
Contains the latest catalogues of upward 


with monthly cumulations, all the news| o¢ ao0 American publishers, contributed 
of interest concerning the book trade, | by themselves and arranged alphabetically | 
lists of “Books Wanted” (an advertising by the firm-names, with smaller lists, 


fully indexed, in the front of the volume. 
F P Indispensable to everyone who has any | 
without charge to the extent of 100 lines | interest in the sale or purchase of books. 
per year), etc., etc. Subscription, $4.00 Large 8vo, cloth, $2.50. } 


feature which each subscriber may use 


a year; to foreign countries, $5.00 a year. 
Ind to D Whitaker’s Reference Cata- 
ndex to Dates ‘logue of Current Literature, 


An index to the dates of current events, Latest Issue, 1913 | 
issued monthly and cumulated quarterly. | (London, J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd.) 3 
Intended not only for date reference per volumes, bound in half leather, $6.00. | 


se, but as an index to the daily news- 

paper press—an immense mass of valu- English Catalogue of Books 
(Annual) | 

Containing a complete list of all the 


able material otherwise almost inacces- 


sible, bibliographically. Indispensable to : 

ive oks published in Great Britain and 
7 Ireland in the calendar year, with index | 

grade. Subscription, $4.00 per year. to subjects. 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 


241w.37hst. R, R. BOWKER CO. New York 
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The Library Journal 


FOR 1915 


Subscription Price Reduced to Small Libraries 


E have always realized that valuable as the 

VY, Lisrary JouRNAL might be tothe small as well as 

the large Libraries, the $4.00 subscription rate, 

necessitated by its size and editorial scope, put it beyond 

the financial reach of many workers in the local library 
field. 

On several occasions during its forty year career the 
Journal has faced very seriously the question of making a 
reduction in its general subscription rate. Once, seven 
years ago, it was reduced from $5.00 to $4.00 but the pres- 
ent conclusion is that further reduction is financially im- 
possible. During the past year the Lisrary Journat has 
been much enlarged physically, made more comprehensive 
editorially and has made greater use of illustrated material; 
all this has added greatly to the expense of production. 

We have determined howeber to attempt to bring the Library 
Journal within the reach of the small libraries by offering for 
1915 the special rate of $2.00 to libraries having an income of 
less than $2,000 or to individual librarians whose salary is 
under $1.000. 

Besides a series of illustrated articles on the great 
libraries of the world, of which Theo. W. Koch's in the 
January number on the Imperial Library at Petrograd is 
an excellent example,there will be a series of special articles 
directly belonging to the smaller libraries. The first of 
these, Mrs. Mary E. S. Root’s, “‘How to Teach Schcol 
Children the Use of Books as Tools,”’ appears in the Janu- 
ary number. Newsofthe ‘Library World” isnow covered 
comprehensively, state by state, every month; while 
“Library Work,” practically a magazine by itself, digests 
in a subject arrangement the latest library methods and 
developments both at home and abroad. 

We should be glad if our friends in the library pro- 
fession will mention this offer for 1915 to any others that 
may be interested. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, 
GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING 
& Co., Inc., 105 Federal St., Boston, 


* Book Shop Bindery, 314 W. Superior St., Chicago, 


Buffum, Providence, R. I 
*Chivers Book! inding Co., gti-g13 Atlantic Ave., 
Brooklyn, N ‘ 
*W. G. Jk »hnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
*Wm. H. Rademackers, Newar 
*loseph Ruzika, 106-108 Clay St., Baltimore, Md 
*|. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. 
*Wagenvoord & Co., Lansing, Mich. 
BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS 
*Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and ( hicago, 
BOOK STACKS, LIBRARY ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown Y 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York ago. 
*Snead & Co., Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, Ss 
*“Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, We 
*Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*"A. C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Ill, 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


*Gaylord gy Syracuse, N. Y. 
*Library Bh 1, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
*A. C. McClurg & Co » 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


lil 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


*Gavlord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*C. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
*W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LADDERS. 


Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 6s Randolph St., Chicago 
I 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS 


sawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., 
BOOKSELLERS WITH SPECIAL LIBRARY 
ORDER DEPTS. 
*Baker & Taylor Co., New York 


*Dura Binding Co., Marlborough, Mass. 
| tiladelphia and New York. 


*F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig 

*F. C. Stechert Co., Inc., New York. 

*Chas. Scribner's Sons, New Yorn 

*Baker’s Great Bookshop, Birmingham, Eng. 
*Henry Malkan, New York. 

*A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 

*G. E. Stechert & Co., New York. 

*T. E. Schulte, New York 

*Hinds & Noble, New York (Educational Books). 
*A. Bonnier Pub, House, New York (Scandinavian). 
*H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass. 


LOOSE LEAF DEVICES, = RECORDS, 
INDEX, 

*Democrat Printing Co., Madison, Wis. 

Rand Visible Index, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


CAMERAS, STEREOPTICONS, ETC. 
*The Photostat, Commercial Came:a Co., Rochester, 
A 


*See advertisement elsewhere it this number. 
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SITUATION WANTED. 


LIBR ARIAN g gamili ar with all Romance languages 

Seven years’ experience in research work. Apply 
M. ©. M., care of Liprary JouRNAL. 

OOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, 

no matter on what subject. Write us. 

We can get you any book ever published. 

Please state wants. When in England call 

and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 

GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 


Literary, Educational, Scientific, Medical, 
Law, Theological and ALL other Subjects. 
SECOND- D-HAND AT HALF PRICES! 
New at 25 per cent. discount. 

Catalogue No. 678 post free. State Wants Replacements a 
Specialty. Special terms to Libraries. Our Fiction Depart- 
ment consists of many thousands of volumes. Books sent 
on approva BOOKS BOUGHT: Best Prices Given. 
W.4&G. FOYLE, 121-123, Charing Cross Rd..W.C.. London, Ene 


LIBRARIANS 


POSITIONS SUPPLIED! 
VACANCIES FILLED! 
Apply at once to The American Librarian’s 


Agency, 522 Myrick Buiiding, Springfield, 
Mass. 
A. H. Camppett, Pu.D. Mrs. A. C. Hupparp 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom bouse Brokers 


16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention. 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 


maintains a thoroughly equipped Library 
Department. Write for our special Bargain 
Lists and send us your “Book Wants We 
carry the largest stock in Ne w York of Second 
Hand Books and Publisher's Remainders. 
New Catalogues just issued 


SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE 
132 East 23rd Street F- New York, N. Y. 


“Acid-Free” Leathers 
NIGERS, SEALS, LEVANTS and PIGSKINS 


(Specia! Discount to Libraries) 


CLARA BUFFUM 42 College Street 


Providence, R. I. 
ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
561 Third Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


Scandinavian Books 


LIBRARY AGENTS LOWEST RATE 
LISTS FREE 


Secondhand and New. 
Hinds and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th St., N. Y. City. Wire for Catalogue. 
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DEALERS WHO ISSUE FREQUENT CATALOGS of books noteworthy in point 
of Mterary excellence, historic interest and value to Public Libraries. 
Have them put your library on thelr matting Mets! 


DOMESTIC. 


Am. 8 Franklin A se 
Magazine Exchange, 351 ve., 
Anderson, John R., 31 W. 15th St., New York. 


& lor 
~ York. 
ecient N. Ja ry Co., 26 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Bonnier, A., Publish Hi 61 Third A New 
ing House, 561 ve. 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
Boston Book Co., Boston, Massa. Cage at 


A., 241 Yonge St., Toronty, Canada. 
Burnham Antique Book Store, Boston, Mass. 


Wy 
Cadby Albany, 


Cadmus Book Shop, 150 W. 34th St, New York. 
Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana 
and General re.) 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 431 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Chivers Book Binding Co. and Book- 
sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., N.Y. 


(Largest stock of Pe- 


} 


Booksellers, 33-37 


Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 23d St., New York. | 


Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
Franklin Bookshop, Philadelphia, Pa. Natural 
tory, Americana, Old M 
Goodspeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St, Boston, Mass. 
Gregory, H., 116 Union St. Providence, R. I. 
Heartman, Chas, Fred., 36 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hudson Book Co., 862 Hewitt Pl, N. Y. City. 
(Americana.) 


Hontting, The H. R., Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me. 


His- 


| Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 


Lauriat, Chas. E., Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. 


Lemcke & Buechner, 30 West 27th St., New York. 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. 
Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St. Chicago, Il. 
Littlefield, George E., 67 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McClurg, A. C., & Co., Booksellers. Publishers and 
Stationers. Retail 215-221 on Ave.; Whole 


sale 330-352 F. Ohio St., 
McDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book S' Church St. 
N. Y¥. ~y New and 


Publishers* _ Remainders, 
Rare Books . Su 
McDonough Co., ” Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N. Y. 
Malkan, Henry, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mendoza, Isaac, Book Co., 17 Ann St, New York. 
Morrison, Noah F., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Newhall, Daniel H., 154 Nassau St., N. Y. Americana. 
Powers Mercantile Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R. & 


Robinson, E. R., 410 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
Rosenbach Co. 1320 Walnut St. Philade 
(Americana, English Lit, Mes, Early Pristles) 
Schulte, Theo. E. East 23d St, New York. 
(Americana, Genesal Literature, Theology.) 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Shepard Book Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
State House Book Shop, 221 S. sth St, Phila. Pa. 
cae, & E., & Co., 151-155 West asth St.. New 
Y (Books in various languages.) 


Torch Press. Book S lowa. 
the carly West.) 


Fifth Ave., New 
English Remainders ) 
Bice Jobn, Philadelphia and New York. 
New Books, Remainders and Rare Books. 
FOREIGN. 


Atkinson, R., 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, 
Eng, (Catalogues, including "Americana, post free.) 


Baer, Joseph, & Co., Hochstrasse 6, Frankfort, Ger. 

Baker’s Great . 1416 John Bright St., Bir 
mingham, En: 


De, i and Publisher, Leiden, 
Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ. 
Cedric Chivers, Ltd. Portway, Bath, England. 
Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 
Fock, Buchhandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 


k, Paul, den ‘inde, 
(Rare Books a Mss., Science 
14, Leipzig. 


W., Kénigstrasse 209, 


Ger- 
many. 
Hiersemann, 
Germany. 
High Char' & 27a Farringdon St., London, 
(Science.) 


Karl Leipzig, 


Junk, W., Kurfurstendamm. 


Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig), New 


Nijhoff, Martinus, Lange Voorhout 9, The Hague, 
Holland. 

and Antiqua 

Books, rare books of every kind, ‘artistiond 


bindings, prints, etc.) 
Quaritch, Bernard, 11 Grafton St, New Bond St., 
London, England. 


14 unich, 

Prints, Incunal Kare ber 

( rooms, latz 6.) 150 cata i 
su 


Salby, George, 65 Great Russell St, Lordon, W. <. 


| Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W. C. 


Stocient, G E., & Co., 151-155 W. asth St, New 
York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 


Stevens, Son & Stiles, Great R l! St., London, 
W. (Americans and Economics.) 
Terquem, Em., ro Rue Seribe, Paris, France. 


Got 
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OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


after fifteen years’ experience, is fully qualified 
for expert service. Our location in the center of 
the book trade (New York) enables us to purchase 
books so that we can offer them to libraries at 
greatly reduced prices. An experienced clerical 
force enables us to offer intelligent service. 


The following list is a small selection from our 
large and varied stock of GOOD LIBRARY 


BOOKS at low prices: 
Binding Price Price 


Vv 
Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography 


COOK—Boston Monday Lectures................ 10 Cloth 15.00 3.50 
BLAINE—Tweaty Years of Congress...........- 2 Cloth 7.50 2.50 
SHAKESPEARE—Complete (LargerTempleEd.) 12 Cloth 18,00 7.50 
HAWTHORNE—Coniplete (Riverside Edition)... 12 Cloth * 18.00 8.50 
BALZAC — Translated by Wormeley (Little 

TURGENIEFF'S Completa Works. Large Type.. 7 Buckram 21.00 7.00 
MACAULAY—Couw plete (Fireside Edition)...... 10 Buckrem 20.00 10.00 
STOWE (H. B.)—Complete (Fireside Edition).... 9 Buckran: 18.00 9.00 
FIELDING—(Limited Editipn) ........... 24.00 9.00 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of ee Literature (1810) 8 +Morocco 15.00 7. 
Laruaed's Ready Reference. 5 Sheep 30.00 12.00 
Beacoa Lights of Svience........ .......00seeee- 10 Cloth 20.00 7.50 
Century Book of Facts, Standard Edition......... Buckram 5.00 1,25 
PIERCE—Studies id Constitutional History... .. Cloth 1.50 
Letters and Recollections of George Washington Cloth 2.50 -75 
DUTT (W. A.)}—Some Literary Associations of 


ALL ORDERS SUBJECT TO APPROVAL 
WE PAY TRANSPORTATION CHARGES 

QUOTATIONS FURNISHED ON NEW and OLD BOOKS 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


HENRY MALKAN 


New York's Largest 42 BROADWAY and 55 NEW STREET 
Bookstore NEW YORK CI¥Y¥ 
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